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NE  of  the  infallible  tests  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  nations  is  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  God  in  the 
matter  of  religious  devotion. 
In  every  age  of  the  world  where 
reverence  for  divine  things  has  diminished, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  moral 
status  of  the  nation.  In  ancient  history 
the  decline  in  morals  has  set  in  at  the 
height  of  national  and  individual  prosperity 
and  of  intellectual  attainments.  The  de- 
cline set  in  when  men  could  not  possibly 
believe  that  that  wh'ch  they  called  the 
glory  of  their  age  could  ever  fade.  The 
argument  has  alwajs  been  that  such  na- 
tions have  known  too  much  and  have  too 
much  foresight  to  permit  a  moral  decay. 

As  men  learn  to  coram  md  the  forces 
of  nature  and  to  enlist  her  secrets  into  the 
service  of  humanity,  the  spirit  of  self-suf- 
ficiency grows,  and  men  become  prone  to 
ascribe  to  themselves  the  glory  of  their 
achievements,  and  therefore  lose  that 
humility  which  is  necessary  for  the  true 
worship  of  God.  In  a  relitjious  way  there 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  egotism  of  this  age  and  of 
those  ages  of  Greece  and  II  )me  when  men 
thought  they  were  everything,  scoffed  at 
religion,  derided  the  spirit  of  wor.ship,  and 
were  filled  with  pride.  In  those  critical 
times,  in  ancient  history,  the  observance  of 
religious  devotion  was  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of;   and    when   rites   were  ooserved. 


they  were  in  pompouf  demonstrations 
whose  gaudy  parades  were  rather  for  show 
than  for  heartfelt  service.  In  this  age  the 
churches  are  compelled  to  bring  every  re- 
source at  their  command  to  assist  them, 
in  securing  an  audience  and  in  making 
church  service  popular.  There  are  con- 
stant appeals  from  the  pulpit  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  to  e  list  the  peo- 
ple in  religious  services. 

In  European  Countries,  the  theatres, 
beer  gardens,  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ments are  robbing  the  churches  of  their 
congregations.  The  hostility  to  religion 
in  continental  Europe  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  marvelous  growth  of  socialism, 
whose  policy  and  teachings  are  hostile  to 
faith  in  God.  The  socialists  there  look 
upon  Christianity  as  being  responsible  for 
the  oppressions  that  have  weighed  upon 
the  people,  and  speak  of  the  mii-fortunes 
of  the  people  as  the  burden  of  religion  and 
the  tyranny  of  faith.  In  the  United  States, 
the  empty  churches  have  been  the  wail  of 
the  ministers  in  recent  years.  Actual 
counts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
constantly  decreasing  attendance  at 
church,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  the 
working  classes  in  the  United  States  are 
rapidly  casting  aside  all  religious  obliga- 
tions. In  many  places  it  is  didicult  to  ob- 
tain ministers.  The  theological  schools 
are  on  the  decline,  until  Andover,  Mass., 
theological  school,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent in   the  country,  has  more   professors 
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than  students.  Of  late  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  Andover  school  shouldl  be  closed 
through  the  indifference  of  those  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  support  it. 

The  f.)llowing  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  gives  a  curious  illustration  of 
an  appeal  to  the  President  in  order  to  en- 
list his  services  in  the  endeavor  to  recover 
the  ground  lost  by  the  Protestants  of  New 
York: 

The  decline  of  religious  interest  in  New  York, 
particularly  among  working  men,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conference  at  the  White  House  today, 
between  the  President  and  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw, 
secretary,  and  Dr.  Sage  McDonald  .Mackey, 
representing  the  Federation  of  Churches  of  that 
city. 

The  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the 
President's  aid  toward  arousing  a  greater  in- 
terest in  religion  in  New  York,  and  thereby 
effecting  the  establishment  of  additional  church- 
es. The  President's  visitors  told  him  that  the 
number  of  these  edifices  was  disproportionate 
to  the  population.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  are  less  Protestant  churches  in  New  York 
than  there  were  six  years  ago,  although  there 
are  six  more  Catholic  churches  and  eighteen 
more  synagogues. 

The  President  displayed  deep  interest  in  the 
matter  and  promised  to  aid  the  cause  in  every 
way  possible. 

The  leading  ministers  of  the  country  are 
reconstructing  Christianity;  they  are  deny- 
ing the  supernatural  birth  and  the  resur- 
rection; they  are  constructing  a  Christian- 
ity without  Christ;  they  are  substituting 
a   moral   code    for    the   authority  of   the 


scripture.  The  new  theology  is  throwing 
those  given  to  religious  devotion  into  con- 
fusion. The  Protestant  world  is  now  sur- 
rendering their  time-honered  claim  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Heretofore  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  has  been  set  up  in 
contradistinction  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  Leading  religious  divines  now  ad- 
vocate a  treatment  of  the  Bible  similar  to 
that  given  to  works  of  history.  It  must 
be  treated  somewhat  in  the  light  of  other 
histories  of  those  early  ages,  and  the 
other  histories  of  those  early  ages  were 
simply  systems  of  mythology.  Numerous 
divines  speak  of  the  Hebrew  myths  much 
as  they  have  been  wont  to  speak  of  the 
myths  cf  ancient  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome. 

This  reconstruction  of  religion  has  nat- 
urally thrown  the  religious  Protestant 
world  into  great  confusion,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  need- 
ed most  to  be  fostered.  The  ministers  of 
the  age  are  contributing  all  they  possibly 
can  to  the  breaking  up  of  religious  devotion 
and  of  respect  for  God.  The  authority 
of  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  the 
Bible  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  that  they 
may  give  to  the  world  an  intellectual  re- 
ligion. These  departures  from  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  Christian  nations  certainly 
cannot  be  an  evidence  of  an  improved 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  world. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


NOT  TOMORROW 


Not  tomorrow,  but  today, 
Let  me  labor  while  I  may; 
Let  me  speak  the  tender  word; 
Let  my  heart  with  love  be  stirred; 
Let  my  voice  for  truth  be  heard — 
Not  tomorrow  but  today. 

To  the  Father  let  me  pray, 
Seeking  for  the  heav'nly  Ray, 
To  supply  my  every  need; 
Let  me  do  the  kindly  deed, 


Let  me  sow  the  goodly  seed — 
Not  tomorrow  but  today. 

Let  me  climb  the  upward  way; 
To  the  tempter  let  me  say, 
I  will  not  descend  to  sin, 
Precious  life  I  will  not  dim; 
I  will  strive  to  be  like  him — 
Not  tomorrow,  but  today." 

Ei(th  May  Fox. 


TALES  OF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


IV. 
•IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD  OF  HOSTS." 

lOTIIER  MILES  what  are  you 
doing?"  queried  Lettie.  "You 
have  been  writing,  writing  all 
day." 

"I  have  been  trying  to  write 

out  the    story  of    David  and 

replied   Brother  Miles.     "[    am 

Would  you  like   to    hear 


and 


Goliath 
about  through 
it?" 

They  were  on  their  return   journey 
were  nooning   by  the  spring  of  water 
in    the    desert.      The    weather  had 
turned  cooler,  therefore  the  sun  was 
not  unpleasantly  warm. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Brother 
Mili-s,  "I  imagine  that  this  desert 
region  of  ours  looks  and  feels  very 
much  like  the  lands  we  read  about 
in  the  Bible.  We  read  about  the 
barren  hills,  and  the  dry  deserts,  the 
springs  and  the  oases — and  here  we 
have  all  of  them.'' 

"And  this  has  given  you  the  Bible 
story  mood,"  remarked  Sister  Brown. 
"Well  let  us  hear  your  story." 

"Lee  has  led  the  horses  to  water," 
remarked  Brother  Miles, "and  Lettie 
has  gone  to  help  him.  We'  1  wait 
until   thty  return." 

The  horses  were  watered  in  due 
time.  The  buggy  seat  cushions  were 
brought  to  Brother  Miles.  He  settled 
himself  comfortably  and  read  the 
following: 

"One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thoii- 
sawl."—.^oe\nm,  23:  10. 


And  Uavid  caiije  from  lietlilelicm's  green  fields, 
Where  he  wiiB  tentler  of  his  father's  sheej). 
Kiiddy  he  was,  and  fair  of  eyes— his  form 
Was    comely,    showins   gracf'    and   strength    of 

limb. 
"Father,"'  he  said,    "wliat  wilt  thou    have,  me 

do?" 


And   Jesse  answered:  "Son,  thy  brethren  three 

Are  in  the  camp  of  Israel  arrayed 

Over  against  the  Philistines  to  fight; 

And  I  am  anxious  for  their  welfare.     Take 

Thy  bretliren  these  ten  loavee.this  parched  corn; 

And  to  the  captain  of  their  thousand  bring 

These  gifts.     Look  how  thy   brethren   fare   and 

bring 
Me  news." 

Then  David  rose  up  early  in 
The  morn.     He  left  a  keeper  with  the  sheep. 
His  shepherd's  staff  and  bag  he  took  along. 
Also  his  sling  with  which  he  threw  the  stones 
At  straying  sheep  to  bring  them  to  the  flock. 


GOLIATH   DEFYING    THE   ISRAELITES. 

As     David     neared    the   camp,    he     heard    the 

shout 
Of  Israel's  armies  going  o\it  to  fight. 
The  sound  aroused  the  martial  spirit  of 
The  youth,  and  eagerly  he  ran  to  eamp. 
Leaving  his  carriage  in  the  keeper's  care. 
He  found  his  brethren  and  saluted  them; 
And  as  they  talked,    behold,  there  came  a  man 
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From  out  Mil'  army  of  the  Philistines — 

A  giatitr  preat  he  was,  a  mighty  man 

Of     war,    and    clothed   in   armor   strong    from 

head 
To  foot.      His  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam. 
His  sword  was  big  and  strong.      His  shield  was 

borne 
Before  him,  ready  to  his  giant's  arm. 
He  stood  and  cried  unto  the  Israelites: 
"Why  are  ye  come  t.i  set  your  battle  in 
Array?     I  am  a  Philistine,  and  ye 
Are  servants  unto  Saul.     Choose  ye  a  man 
For  you,  and  let  him  come  to  me.     If  he 
Can  fight  with  me  and  kill  me,  then  will  we 
Your  servants  be;  but  if  I  conquer  liim, 
Then  shall  ye  be  our  servants — I  defy 
This  day  the  armies  of  the  Israelites!" 

Then  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  afraid. 

And  fled  from  him.    No  coats  of  mail  had  they, 

No  greaves  of  brass,  no  shields  with    which   to 

check 
Goliath's  wicked  blows,  or  fiercer  thrusts. 
Confusion  reigned  within  the  camp,  nor  knew 
They  what  to  do.     For  forty  days  this  man 
Had  thus  defied  them  all. 

And  David  saw 
And  heard  it  all.     From  man  to  man  he  went 
Enquiring  'mong  them    what  reward  should  be 
To  him  who  killed  this  man,  and  took  away 
Reproach  from  Israel.     "The  king  shall  give 
Him  riches  great,"  they  said,  "and  give  to  him 
His  daughter  for  a  wife." 

Then  Eliab, 
His  brother  came  to  him;  and  angry  said: 
"Why   earnest    thou    down   hither,    and    with 

whom 
Hast  thou   these  few  sheep    left?     I   know  thy 

pride 
Thy  naughtiness  of  heart,  for  thou  art  come 
To  see  tlie  battle."     David  answered  him: 
"And    what  have  I  now  done?      There  surely  is 
A  cause."     For  David  felt  within  his  heart 
That  deep  reproach  had  come  to  Israel, 
Because  none    could   be  found  who    dared    to 

meet 
This  man  who  put  the  people   to   great   shame. 

Then  David's  words  were  taken  to  the  king, 
Who  sent  for  him.     And  David  said  to  Saul: 
"Let  no  man's  heart  now  fail  because  of  him, 
For  I,  thy  servant,  now  will  go  and  fight 
This  boasting  Philistine."     Amazed  was  Saul 
To  hear  this  stripling  offering  to  do 
That  which  the  bravest  of  his  hosts   had  feared. 


"Thou  art  not  able,"  Saul  unto  him  Raid, 
"To  go  against  this  Philistine  and  fight. 
For  thou  art  but  a  yout.h,  and  he  a  man 
Of  war."     Then  David  said  unto  tlie  king: 
"Tliy  servant     ke])t   his    father's   sheep:   there 

came 
A  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb 
Out  of  the  flock:  but  I  went  after  tliem, 
And  slew  them  both — and  ttiis  uncircumcised 
Shall  be  as  one  of  tfiem,  because  lie  hath 
Defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God. 
The  Lord  that  came  to  my  deliverance 
Will  now  deliver  me  from  out  the  hand 
Of  tfiis  Goliath,  mighty  man  of  Gath." 

Tlie  armor  of  tfie  king  was  then  put  on 
Ttie  shepherd  lad — helmet  and  coat  of  mail; 
And  by  his  side  a  sword  was  girded  on; 
But  David  was  not  free  to  move  in  such 
Strange  garments;  and  he  said  "I  cannot  go 
With  these" — and  David  took  them  off  again. 
"The  Lord    will   clothe   me,"    David    thought,. 

"and   His 
Strong  armor  my  defense  shall  be,  and  I 
Will  put  my  trust  in  God,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."' 

Then  David  took   his  staff,  and  from  the  brook 
Five  stores  he  chose  and  put  them  in  his  bag. 
His  sling  was  in  his  hand — and  then  he  went 
To  meet  the  Philistine.     And  Israel  stood 
In  breathless  silence,  gazing  at  the  boy. 
Goliath  came  to  meet  him — looking  'round 
He  saw  no  warrior  strong,  but  a  mere  youth. 
Ruddy  he  was,  and  fair  of  countenance; 
He  had  a  shepherd's  bag,  and  staff  and  sling, 
As  if  he  were  in  search  of   straying  sheep. 
At  sight  of  him  Goliatfi  cursed  and  swore. 
"Am  I  a  dog?"   he  said,    "that  thou  shouldst 

come 
To  me  with  staves?     Come  thou  to  me,  and  I 
Will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  and  beasts!" 

But  David  did  not  fear  the  giant's  wrath: 

The  Lord  is  mightier  than  armies  great; 

And.  had  he  not  been  called  of  Israel's  God, 

Had  he  not  been  anointed  of  the  Lord, 

Chosen  from  all  his  brethren  to  become 

A  king  among  the  house  of  Israel? 

Then    David   drew   yet   near,    and   answering, 

said: 
"Thou     comest    with  a  sword  and    spear   and 

shield; 
But  in  the  the  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come 
To  thee;  and  this  day  will  the  Lord  of  hosts 
Deliver  thee  into  my  hand,  and  I 
Will  smite  thee,  taking  off  thy  head;  yea,  I 
Will  give  the  carcasses  of  Philistines 
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This  day  unto  thp  fowls  and  beasts;  that  all 
The  earth  may  surely  know  there  is  a  God 
In  Israel.     The  Lord  doth  save  not  with 
The  sword  and  spear;  the  battle  is  the  Lord's 
As  all  w-ho  are  assembled  here  shall  know." 

Then  David  ran  towards  the  Philistine; 

And  as  he  ran,  he  took  from  out  his  bag 

A  smooth,   round  stone,  and    placed   it   in    his 

sling. 
Around  his  strong   arm  swung,  and    swift  and 

sure 
The  stone  flew  out— and  with   it  went  a  prayer: 
Salvation  to  the  hosts  rf  Israel 
Depended  on  the  course  that  pebble  took. 
Into  Goliath's  forehead  deep  it  sank, 
And  to  the  earth  he  fell.    Then  David  ran, 
And  with  the  giant's  sword  cutoff  his  head. 

'Twas  then  the  armies  of  the  Philistines 
Took  fright  and  fled.     The  hosts  of  Israel 
With  mighty  shout  pursued  and  cut  them 

down 
Till  all  weie  driven  from  the  battlefield. 
Then  David  went  no  more  to  tend  the  sheep 
But  dwelt  within  the  palace  of  the  king. 

Brother  Miles  being  a  good  reader, 
they  all  listened  attentively  to  him. 
At  the  close  of  the  reading  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  which 
Brother  Miles  himself  broke. 

"The  language  of  the  scripture  lends 
itself  easily  to  poetry,"  he  said.  "You 
would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know 
that  the  lines  which  I  have  just  read 
follow  quite  clo.^ely  the  original  bibli- 
cal narrative;  and  the  good  old  book 
is  full  of  beautiful  stories  which  might 
easily  be  turned  into  verse." 

"If  it's  that  easy,  I  think  I  shall  try  my 
hand  at  it,"  remarked  Lee. 


"Do  you  feel  like  writing  poetry?"  asked. 
Sister  Gertrude. 

"Yes;  I  don't  know  but  what  I  do,"  he 
replied. 

"When  that  feeling  comes  to  a  young 
man,"  she  continued,  "at  any  other  season 
than  the  spring  time,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
he  is  in  love." 

They  all  looked  at  Lee,  even  Lettie;  but 
Lee,  without  the  least  embarresement, 
turned  to  Brother  Miles  and  said: 

"Brother  Miles;  what  are  we  to  infer 
from  that?      You  have  been  working  over- 
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time    on    poetry    the   last  day   or   two,   it 
seems  to  me."  Nephi  Anderson. 


"SoMEWMERK,"  he    mused,   "its    dear  enchant- 
ments wait. 

That  land,  so  heavenly  sweet; 
Yet  all  the  paths  we  follow  soon,  or  late, 

End  in  the  desert  heat. 


"And  still  it  hires  us  to  the  eager  quest. 
And  calls  us  day  by  day"  — 


THE  LAND  OF  HEART'S   DESIRE. 

"But  I,"  she  said,  her  babe  upon   her    breast, 
"Jint  [  hare  f  ok  ml  the  waij." 

Sometime,"  he  sighed,  "wlien  youth    and   joy 
are  spent. 
Our  feet  the  gates  may  win"— 
"P.ut  I,"  she8miled,with  eyes  of  deep  content, 

"liiit  I  liari'  enteral  in." 

Kmili/  II inilivfitoii  .Miller,  ni   The   Imleiiendeu 
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VIII. 
■AND  THE  BOOK  WAS  DELIVERED." 

HIS  meetting  was  called,"  ex- 
plained Deacon  Beckwith,  "to 
see  if  anything  might  be  done 
to  prevent  that  Golden  Bible 
of  Joe  Smith's  from  being 
published.  Day  before  yester- 
day I  learned  from  Mrs.  Smith,  Joe's 
mother,  that  they  would  most  probably 
get  their  book  ready  for  the  printer  this 
week.  It's  a  vile  work,  full  of  unchristian 
things,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  before 
our  whole  community  is  corrupted  with 
its  doctrines.  The  sooner  we  do  something 
to  prevent  it  from  being  printed,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  everyone  hereabouts." 

The  Deacon  was  speaking  to  six  persons 
in  a  room  adjoining  E.  B.  Grandin's  print- 
ing ofSce  from  which  issued  every  week 
The  Wayne  Sentinel.  They  were:  Willard 
Chase, a  Methodist  class-leader;Squire  Cole, 
a  judge  and  the  editor  of  a  publication  about 
to  appear  under  the  title  Dogberry  Paper 
oil  ^\  inter  fl///;Dr.  Mclntyre,  a  physician; 
Goodwin  Huzzy, a  Presbyterian  elder;  David 
Jacaway,  a  farmer;  and  Dale  Robinson,  a 
storekeeper.  Beckwith  was  a  Deacon  in 
the  Universalist  church.  All  these  lived 
either  at  Palmyra  or  at  Manchester. 

"I  should  like  to  inquire,"  spoke  up  the 
Doctor,  "how  much  of  this  Golden  Bible 
of  Joe  Smith's  you  have  read,  Mr.  Beck- 
with?" 

"Not  a  line,  thank  God,  not  a  line!" 
smiled  the  Deacon.  Farmer  Jacaway  broke 
out  into  a  kind  of  snort,  wishing  to  regard 
this  answer  as  a  stroke  of  wit.  The  rest, 
except  Dr.  Mclntyre,  following  the  lead  of 
Beckwith,  only  smiled.  The  doctor  took 
the  matter  seriously,  for  he  said — 

"Then  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is 
you  can  say,  so  positively,  that  it  will  cor- 
rupt our  people?" 

"Why,"  replied   the  Deacon,   coloring, 


"they  say,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  it's  a  most  dam- 
nable piece  of  writing — most  damnable!" 
he  added  with  convincing  emphasis. 

"Who  says  so?"  persisted  the  Doctor. 

"Everybody!"  was  the  curt  answer. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mclntyre, sarcastically, 
"I  only  wanted  to  have  the  point  cleared 
up! ' 

Willard  Chase  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Cole,  as  much  as  to  say — "Doc's  weak- 
ening, ain't  he?" 

The  Squire  nodded  affirmatively,  and 
then  asked — "Where's  this  book  to  be 
printed?" 

"Here  at  Grandin's,"  replied  Deacon 
Beckwith.  "That's  it,  you  see,"  he  added, 
"they  couldn't  get  it  printed  anywhere  else 
— the  Smiths  are  so  poor.  And  if  we  can 
only  stop  it  from  coming  out  here,  why, 
it  '!1  not  be  printed  at  all!" 

Elder  Huzzy  nodded  approvingly. 

"Well,''  resumed  the  Judge,  "what  ar- 
rangements, if  any,  have  been  made  with 
Grandin?     Let's  call  him  in." 

That  was  a  happy  thought,  to  get  this 
information  first  hand,  and  was  quickly 
put  into  action.  The  publisher  of  Ihe 
Wayne  Sentinel  came  in  as  soon  as  he  was 
sent  for. 

Joe  Smith,  he  volunteered,  had  come 
over  from  Fayette  a  few  days  ago  to  see 
about  the  matter  of  printing  his  Golden 
Bible.  An  agreement  had  been  made  by 
which  five  thousand  copies  were  to  be 
turned  out.  The  papers  weren't  signed  yet; 
that  was  to  be  done  thenext  morning  at  ten. 
Martin  Harris  was  to  sign  for  one  half  of 
the  money  and  the  Smith  brothers  for  the 
other  half. 

"I  s'pose  we  couldn't  induce  you  not  to 
-rint  the  book,  Egbert?"  inquired  Chase. 

"Of  course  not,"  was  the  sharp  answer. 

"I'd  print  a  book  for  the  devil,  if  he'd 
pay  me  enough'  A  man  has  to  live,  you 
know." 
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Yes,  they  knew.  Nevertheless  they 
wanted  this  book  should  not  be  published 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  there- 
abouts. Would  Mr.  Grandin  listen  to  an 
argument  set  up  by  the  Christian  church 
— all  the  Christian  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood?    Huzzy  wanted  to  know. 

"Never  an  argument  unless  there's  more 
money  in  it  than  there  is  in  this  book, — 
which  is  not  likely,"  he  added  smiling, 
"considering  it's  made  of  gold!" 

After  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  flash  of  wit, 
the  storekeeper  inquired  of  Mr.  Grandin 
with  becoming  modestj' — 

'How  much  is  it  worth — how  much  do 
you  get — to  print  it?" 

"Three  thousand  dollars,''  was  the  hesi- 
tating answer. 

'"Whew!"  exclaimed  Farmer  Jacaway 
ambiguously,  "that's  more'n  I'd  agree  to 
raise!" 

The  printer  thereupon  left  the  room,  and 
the  conspiracy  proceeded- 

"I've  been  thinking  of  this  here  thing  a 
lot,"  Willard  Chase  said,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Grandin  had  departed,  "and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  somehow  get  hold  of  that  manuscript! 
The  Deacon  here  is  well  acquainted  with 
old  lady  Smith,  and  she  trus-ts  him.  Let's 
three  or  four  of  us  go  there  and  ask  to  see 
it,  and  then  one  of  us  can  snatch  it,  when 
she  ain't  looking.     That'll  fix  'em!" 

This  was  a  bold  stroke  indeed,  and  well 
worthy  the  brain  of  the  Methodist  class- 
leader!  It  almost  took  the  breath  of  the 
Deacon.  Everyone  thought  it  a  capital 
plan.  B  ckwith,  however,  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  hint  that  it  wouldn't  succeed,  be- 
cause the  Smiths  had  been  on  their  guard 
ever  since  Chase  had  beguiled  the  simple 
Harris  into  showing  him  that  other  manu- 
script. Nevertheless  the  Deacon  would 
lent!  his  services  in  this  good  cause  of  rid- 
ding the  country  of  such  a  damnable  book! 

"Suppose  this  plain  fails,  though,"  he 
suggested,  "which  I  think  it  will?" 


"Let's  waylay  young  Smith  tomorrow 
morning,"  was  Jacaway's  contribution  to 
the  planning,  "and  give  him  a  sound 
trouncing,  which  '11  keep  him  away  from 
Palmyra  for  the  next  ten  years!  He'll  have 
to  pass  my  place  on  his  way,  and  we  can 
ke.ch  him  there."  This  idea  was  adopted 
without  discussion. 

"But  maybe  thaVU  fail,  too!"  ventured 
the  cautious  Deacon.  "It's  better  to  be 
prepared  with  a  quiver  full  of  arrows." 

A  little  new  reflection  and  exchange  of 
ideas  produced  a  third  suggestion,  which 
was:  to  frighten  Grandin  into  believing 
that  he  wouldn't  get  his  money  for  the  job. 
Meetings  could  be  held  in  Palmyra  and 
Manchester  at  which  people  should  bind 
themselves  not  to  buy  a  single  copy  of  the 
book.  This  came  from  Dale  Robinson,  as 
being  a  business  proposition.  "I  reckon 
that'll  fetch  him  quicker'n  scat!"  he  con- 
cluded. 

During  all  this  time  the  future  editor 
was  noticed  to  remain  silent.  "Ain't  you 
with  us  in  this.  Squire?"  asked  the  Dea- 
con. 

"Certainly!''  was  the  answer;  "but  I've 
been  thinking  out  a  litt  e  plan  of  my  own," 
he  went  on.  "You  know  I'm  going  to 
start  a  paper.  The  Dogberri/.  Well,  I've 
been  wondering  since  I  came  here, whether, 
if  this  Golden  Book  is  set  up  after  all,  I 
couldn't  publish  in  my  paper  certain  parts 
of  it  beforehand  as  a  serial.  It  could  easily 
be  managed.  Of  course,  we  could  make 
slight  changes,  you  know!  I  can  announce 
the  whole  thing  in  the  prospectus." 

"Capital!  capital!''  shouted  several  voices 
at  the  same  time. 

"A  capital  idea!  The  climax  of  our 
plans! '  said  the  l<vlder.  "There  can't  come 
anything  better'n  that,  /  know!  I  move  we 
adjourn.'' 

And  the  meeting  broke  up. 

That  very  evening  the  Deacon,  with 
Chase  and  Jacaway,  called  at  the  Smith 
home. 
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"Mrs.  Smith,"  he  said  cannily,  "we  hear 
that  you've  got  a  Gold  Bible,  and  have 
come  to  see  if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  show 
it  to  us." 

"No,  gentlemen,"  she  replied,  "we  have 
no  Gold  Bible,  but  we  have  a  translation 
of  some  gold  plates."  And  she  thereupon 
told  them  the  history  of  the  Record  and 
what  it  was  about. 

"Can  we  see  the  manuscript,  then?" 
asked  Chase,  almost  beside  himself  in  an 
effort  to  conceal  his  eagerness. 

"No,  sir,"  she  answered,  emphatically, 
"you  cannot  see  it.  I  have  told  you  what  it 
contains,  and  that  must  suffice." 

The  men  turned  away.  '  'You  see  it  is 
of  no  use,  observed  the  Deacon,  superflu- 
ously.    "I  knew  it  wouldn't!" 

If  Beckwith  and  his  companions,  on 
leaving,  had  been  less  taken  up  with  them- 
selves and  their  unfriendly  errands,  they 
would  have  noticed  that  the  carriage  which 
they  passed  a  little  way  from  the  house 
was  the  Doctor's  and  that  it  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Smith  home.  Tying  his  horse 
to  the  fence.  Dr.  Mclntyre  walked  into  the 
house. 

"Mrs.  Smith,"  he  said  when  she  had 
given  him  a  chair,  I  understand  your  son 
Joseph  is  going  to  Palmyra  tomorrow 
morning  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
printing  of  his  book." 

"That  is  the  truth,  however  you  found  it 
out,"  she  answered,  looking  more  astonish- 
ment than  she  could  readily  conceal. 

"Well,  I  came  to  tell  you  not  to  let  him 
go.  There's  a  lot  of  men  who  are  going  to 
waylay  him  near  Jacaway's  farm.  They 
tried  to  get  me  to  lead  them;  this  is  the 
way  I'm  doing  it  you  see."  And  he 
laughed. 

"God  bless  and  reward  you.  Doctor,  for 
your  kiijdness,"  Mrs.  Smith  said  brokenly; 
for  this  bit  of  good  will  was  like  a  green 
spot  in  the  desert  of  intolerance  and  op- 
position through  which  the  whole  Smith 
family  had   been   passing  for   now    these 


eight  or  nine  years.  "But,"  she  added 
after  a  pause,  "'I  doubt  whether  I  can 
persuade  him  from  doing  what  he  feels  is 
his  duty." 

Nor  could  she,  for  next  morning  when 
she  revealed  to  him  the  plot  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Mclntyre,  he  said:  "Never  mind, 
Mother;  it's  nothing  more  than  I  rea'ly  ex- 
pected. I  don't  look  for  much  peace  as 
long  as  I'm  doing  the  work  I've  been  given 
to  do.  But  the  Lord  will  make  me  strong, 
so  that  the  wrath  of  the  wicked  can  but 
praise  Him.  I  mean  to  do  as  I  promised 
Grandin!" 

The  Prophet  had  no  fear  at  all  as  he 
journeyed  afoot  to  Palmyra.  His  natural 
bravery,  coupled  with  his  innocence  of 
wrong  and  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  took  even 
the  shadow  of  fear  from  his  heart.  So  he 
walked  along  wholly  unconcerned,  whist- 
ling a  tune. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Palmyra, 
he  saw,  a  little  way  ahead  of  him,  a  group 
of  eight  or  ten  men.  These,  he  knew, were 
the  gang  whom  Dr.  Mclntyre  had  told  his 
mother  of.  They  were  sitting  on  the  fence, 
like  so  many  birds  on  a  leafless  bough, 
chewing  tobacco  and  spitting  profusely 
into  the  dusty  road.  Nothing  daunted  by 
their  appearance  and  number,  Joseph 
walked  boldly  on. 

"Good  morning  Willard!"  he  said  cheer- 
fully to  the  first  one. 

But  Willard  unly  glared  guiltily  at  him 
as  he  passed  on  his  way. 

"Good  morning,  David!''  he  said  to  the 
next. 

But  Jacaway  likewise  only  alared  at  him. 

And  so  Joseph  went  on,  speaking  in  a 
jovial  tone  to  each  man  and  calling  him 
by  name.  But  not  a  man  of  them  opened 
his  mouth,  not  even  to  spit.  They  were 
all  dumbfounded  at  his  audacity.  Who 
ever  heard  of  such  coolness  in  the  midst 
of  danger?  Staring  at  his  retreating  form 
till  it  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of  trees, 
Chase  exclaimed  at  last — 
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"Well,  I'll  be  dog.  on'd!" 

Each  man  looked  sheepishly  into  his 
neighbor's  face.  Then  they  all  got  off  their 
perch  and  skulked  their  several  ways,  like 
dogs  that  had  been  up  to  mischief  and 
caught  at  it. 

The  failure  of  the  first  two  points  in 
their  plans  rather  disconcerted  the  con- 
spirators, and  it  was  several  weeks  before 
they  could  gather  their  forces  again.  Then, 
too,  it  required  time  to  carry  the  third. 
The  public,  like  all  large  bodies,  moves 
slowly,  and  the  public  of  Palmyra  and  vic- 
inity was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  all 
events,  though  no  one  had  much  love  for 
the  forthcoming  volume,  it  took  consider- 
able time  to  get  the  people  wrought  up  to 
a  point  where  they  would  act  with  any- 
thing like  imison. 

Meanwhile,  the  printing  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  got  well  under  way.  The  trans- 
lation had  been  finished;  a  copy  of  the  en- 
tire manuscript  hid  been  made  by  Oliver 
Cowdery,  which  was  to  be  for  the  printer; 
and  a  special  guard  had  been  set  over  the 
manuscript  night  and  day,  lest  it  should 
be  stolen.  Joseph  had  secured  a  copyright 
of  the  work  to  protect  it  from  anyone  who 
might  wish  to  purloin  it,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  These  arrangements  havini^  been 
made,  and  no  interruptions  occurring  in 
the  printing,  the  Prophet  went  to  his  home 
at  Hrirmony,  in  Pennsylvania. 

One  day,  however, the  monotony  of  their 
daily  round  of  duties  was  suddenly  broken 
for  the  Smith  family.  Hyrum,  who  usually 
took  the  daily  supply  of  copy  to  the  print- 
ing office  and  brought  back  the  proofs, 
came  home  in  a  corsiderable  state  of 
alarm. 

"Grandin,"  he  exclaimed,  "refuses  to 
print  another  page  of  the  Book  of  Mormon! 
He  says  that  meetings  have  been  held 
everywhere, and  people  have  pledgtd  them- 
selves not  to  buy  a  single  copy  of  the  book. 
So  he's  afraid  he  won't  get  the  rest  of  his 
money." 


"What  shall  we  do?"   cried  Mrs.  Smith. 

But  no  one  had  any  answer.  Joseph 
was  sent  for,  even  though  it  drained  the 
resources  of  thfi  family  to  provide  means 
for  the  journey.  Meanwhile,  the  work  of 
printing  was  stopped,  pending  Joseph's  ar- 
rival.    Would  it  be  stopped  altoaether? 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  not  so  great 
as  either  Joseph's  family  or  the  conspira- 
tors had  imagined.  The  Prophet  assured 
Mr.  Grandin  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
would  be  paid  for  even  if  not  a  single  copy 
were  sold.  To  make  this  assurance  doubly 
sure,  Martin  Harris,  who  had  considerable 
property  at  Palmyra,  bound  himself  to  the 
payment  of  whatever  was  needed. 

Thus  three  points  in  the  scheme  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon had  failed.  It  remained  now  to  e^e 
what  virtue  there  was  in  the  "capital  idea" 
of  the  Squire  and  Editor, 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  fail- 
ure of  that  attempt  to  scare  Grandin  into 
not  printing  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Joseph 
had  returned  to  Harmony.  And  the  mon- 
otony of  guarding  the  manuscript  and  of 
reading  the  proofs  had  resumed.  It  was 
Sunday,  too,  and  as  quiet  a  Sabbath  as 
generally  comes  to  a  country  village. 

Nevertheless,  Hyrum  Smith  was  uneasy. 
He  kept  coming  into  his  father's  irom  his 
own  home  a  little  way  off,  all  the  time  ap- 
pearing as  if  about  to  say  something  that 
bore  heavily  on  his  mind,  sitting  restless 
in  his  chair,  then  getting  up  and  going 
home,  only  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  to 
repeat  the  performance.  Time  out  of  mind 
he  did  this,  when,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
Oliver  said  to  him — 

"Hyrum,  what  makes  you  so  uneasy  to- 
day?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly."  was  the  reply, 
"but  I  think  it's  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I 
feel  as  if  something  was  wrong  with  it. 
I've  a  mind  to  go  to  the  printer's  and  see. 
Anvway  I  should  feel  better  if  I  knew 
everything  was  all  right." 
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"Oh,  I  don't  think  anything's  the  mat- 
ter," said  Oliver.  "What  could  it  be?  The 
manuscript's  safe,  and  what's  printed  of  it 
is  safe,  too." 

"Then  what  makes  me  feel  as  if  some- 
thing was  going  wrong — something  about 
the  Book  of  Mormon?  That's  what  I  can't 
make  out!'' 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  Oliver  said. 

Hyrura  made  another  trip  home,  but 
soon  returned  saying,  "I've  decided  to  go 
and  see  for  myself!"  And  off  he  went  to- 
wards Gramiin's  office. 

"Ifyou're  determined  to  go!''  exclaimed 
Oliver,  "then  I'll  go  with  you.  Wait  a 
minute!"     And  he  joined  Hyrum. 

On  reaching  the  printer's  what  was  their 
astonishment  when  they  saw  Squire  Cole 
at  work  setting  up  type!  They  suspected 
that  all  was  not  right,  but  not  wishing  to 
show  their  suspicion,  they  kept  counten- 
ance as  well  as  they  could. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr. Cole,"  said  Hyrum 
cheerily.  "You  seem  to  be  working  hard 
today!' 

"Yes,"  said  the  typesetter.  "You  see 
I  ciin't  have  the  use  of  the  press  on  a  week 
day.  So  I  have  to  work  nights  and  Sun- 
days in  order  to  get  my  paper  out." 

The  young  men  sauntered  around  appa- 
rently without  any  other  purpose  than 
merely  to  be  doing  it, but  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  signs  of  mis- 
chief. These  signs  were  not  long  in  ap- 
pearing, for  suddenly  Hyrum's  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  prospectus  of  The  Dogberry, 
in  which  was  a  bold  announcement  that 
this  splendid  and  lively  magazine  would 
publish  in  every  issue  a  whole  form  of  the 
Golden  Bible,  so  that  subscribers  need  not 
put  themselves  to  the  needless  expense  of 
patronizing  the  Smiths.  A  further  inspec- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  this  wily  execu- 
tor of  the  law — this  justice  of  the  peace — 
was  actually  fulfilling  this  promise  by  steal- 
ing long  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon!    And,  besides,   he  was  surrounding 


it  by  the  meanest  and  most  vulgar  prose 
and  the  most  disgusting  doggerel  that  his 
paper  contained! 

"See  here,  Mr.  Cole!"  shouted  Hyrum, 
as  his  mind  took  in  the  whole  situation, 
"what  right  have  you  to  print  the  Book  of 
Mormon  in  this  manner?  Do  you  know 
that  we  have  secured  the  copyright?'' 

"It's  none  of  your  business  what  I  do!" 
answered  Cole, enraged  at  being  discovered 
in  his  iniquitous  task.  "I  have  hired  the 
press,  and  will  print  what  I  please!" 

"But,"  rejoined  Hyrum,  "that  manu- 
script is  sacred,  and  I  forbid  your  printing 
any  more  of  it!" 

"Smith!"  thundered  Cole,  "I  don't  care 
a  continental  for  your  manuscript,  or  for 
you,  either.  That  Golden  Bible  is  going 
into  my  paper — every  bit  of  it  that  I  want 
— and  you  can  make  the  most  of  it!" 

No  pleading,  expostulation,  or  threats 
seemed  to  be  of  any  avail.  Cole  kept  right 
on  with  his  work.  At  last  Hyrum  and 
Oliver  went  away. 

Consternation  reigned  again  in  the  Smith 
home.  Wo  aid  obstacles  never  cease  to 
come  in  the  way?  As  fast  as  one  was  re- 
moved another  came  in  its  place,  and  each 
was  a  dark  improvement  on  the  one  that 
preceded  it!     What  was  to  be  done  now? 

Joseph  had  again  to  be  sent  for.  This 
time  his  father  went  to  Harmony.  It  was 
winter,  the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
and  the  two  came  near  perishing  on  their 
way  back.  Sunday  had  again  appeared 
when  the  Prophet  went  hastily  to  the  print- 
ing office.  Cole  was  at  work  as  before, 
busily  setting  up  Book  of  Mormon  copj'  for 
his  readers. 

"How  do  you  do?  Mr. Cole,"  said  Joseph 
politely  as  he  entered  the  office.  "You 
seem  to  be  working  on  Sunday!'' 

"How  do  you  do?  Mr.  Smith,"  Cole  dry- 
ly answered. 

The  Prophet  looked  about  him,  found 
the  statements  of  Hyrum  to  be  evidently 
correct,   and   then  turned  and  looked  the 
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Squire  in  the  face.  "This  has  got  to  stop, 
Mr.  Cole,  do  you  understand?  That  book 
and  the  right  to  publish  it,  belongs  to  me, 
and  I  forbid  your  meddling  with  it  furth- 
er!"' 

The  editor  jerked  off  his  coat,  rolled  up 
his  sleeves,  and,  coming  towards  Joseph, 
repeatedly  struck  the  fist  of  one  hand  into 
the  palm  of  the  other,  at  the  same  time 
roaring — 

"Do  you  want  to  fight,  sir?  Do  you 
want  to  fight?  I'll  print  what  I  please- 
Now,  if  you  want  to  fight,  come  on!" 

Joseph  was  perfectly  calm.  He  stood 
there  smiling  at  the  ridiculous  appearance 
of  the  Jpdge.  "Keep  your  coat  on,  Mr. 
Cole,"  he  said;  "it's  too  cold  to  be  in  shirt- 
sleeves tod{y-  Anyway,  I'm  not  going  to 
fight.  Fighting  won't  settle  this  thing;  no 
matter  who  whips." 

"Sir,"  bawled   out    the  wrathy  justice, 


"if  you  think  you're  the  best  man,  pull  off 
your  coat  and  try  it!" 

"No  need  of  that,  sir!"  said  the  Prophet 
coolly.  "There's  a  law,  Mr.Cole,  that  pro- 
tects me  from  this  kind  of  theft,  and  you'll 
feel  it,  too.     But  I  shall  not  fight  you." 

This  was  said  in  a  low,  positive,  signifi- 
cant tone,  which  quieted  Mr.  Cole's  excit- 
able temper  somewhat.  He  desisted  from 
his  task,  at  any  rate,  and  the  subscribers 
of  The  Dogberry  Paper  on  Winter  Hill 
either  did  not  read  the  Book  of  Mormon 
at  all  or  paid  the  customary  price  for  that 
sacred  volume. 

At  all  events,  the  Nephite  History  came 
out  in  the  early  spring  of  1830,  while  the 
ingenious  plans,  hatched  by  a  parcel  o 
conspirators  that  autumn  morning  at  the 
printing  office,  became  as  usual  a  thing  o 
naught. 

John  Henry  Evans. 
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GRANDMA  CARTER'S  PARTY. 

EVERAL  weeks  slipped  rapidly 
by  and  Katherine  Dayne  was 
very  happy  and  fast  gainig 
strength  amid  the  pleasant 
surroundings  of  Dr.  Allen's 
home,  while  her  many  good 
qualiiies  greatly  endeared  her  to  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Dorothy  es- 
pecially, loved  her  devotedly,  and  nothing 
was  too  much  for  her  to  do  to  make  her 
feel  at  home. 

The  two  girls  were  seated  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree  one  beautiful  morning, 
Dorothy  busily  engaged  with  some  fancy 
work,  and  Katherine  reading  aloud.  Sud- 
denly a  step  was  heard  and  both  giils 
looked  up  quickly  to  see  a  boy  standing 
awkwardly  in  the  path,  dressed  in  a  decent 
suit  of  gray. land  his  cap  drawn  low  over 
his  eyes. 


"Please  Miss,"  said  he  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
'will    you    give    a    poor    boy    a    bite    to 
eat?" 

Dorothj  rose  to  her  feet  saying  kindly, 
"Yes,  ray  boy,  go  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
say  Miss  Dorothy  sent  you." 

As  he  half  turned  to  depart  with  a  queer 
shuffling  step,  Katherine  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight.  "Doro- 
thy, it's  Mark!"  and  laughing  merrily  the 
boy  removed  his  cap,  straightened  his 
shoulders  and  cried  for  mercy  as  his  sister 
kissed  and  shook  him  until  he  gasped  for 
breath. 

"You  little  rogue,"  she  said  at  last, "how 
could  you  do  such  a  thing  and  how  you 
have  grown." 

Dorothy  had  stood  looking  at  the  brother 
and  sister  with  much  interest  and  when 
Katherine  at  last  released  him  gave  him  a 
hearty  welcome. 

"When  did  you   arrive,  where  are  you 
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going  to  stay,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do?"  asked  Katherine. 

"One  at  a  time  please,"  returned  the 
boy,  watching  with  glad  surprise  as  she 
walked  back  to  her  seat  unaided.  Then 
as  he  threw  himself  down  in  the  shade,  he 
told  them  he  had  just  arrived  that  morn- 
ing, and  at  Dr.  Allen's  invitation,  had 
come  to  see  his  sister. 

He  was  only  a  boy  of  thirteen,  with  a 
frank,  open  look  upon  his  freckled  face, 
but    his    blue   eyes   looked  fearlessly  out 


WILL  YE     GIVE   A   POOR   BOY    A   BIT 
TO   EAT?" 

upon  t\e  world,  and  he  had  a  look  of 
manliness  that  impressed  one  in  his  favor. 
Dorothy  particularly  liked  the  loving  look 
on  his  face  as  he  watched  his  sister,  and 
after  a  few  moment's  conversation  they 
were  good  friends.  When  Dr.  Allen  came 
to  look  for  them  an  hour  later,  he  found 
them  chattering  like  magpies,  as  he  laugh- 
ingly told  his  wife  at  the  dinner  table.  Af- 
ter dinner  he  spoke  of  Mark's  prospects. 


"I  know  of  a  place  for  you,  my  boy,  if 
it  will  suit  you,"  he  said  kindly. 

"Oh  Dr.  Allen,"  exclaimed  the  boy 
earnestly,  "I  will  black  boots  if  I  can  do 
no  better  if  I  may  only  see  Katherine  once 
in  a  while." 

"Well,  we  won't  buy  a  bootblack  outfit 
exactly,"  went  on  the  doctor,  "but  would 
you  be  willing  to  take  care  of  a  horse  and 
carriage,  and  do  any  odd  chores  that  might 
be  required  of  you  by  a  couple  of  harum- 
scarum  girlb?" 

"Yes,  indeed  sir,"  replied  Mark  eagerly, 
"I  am  used  to  horses,  I  have  lived  on  a 
farm,  you  know." 

Dorothy  had  listened  with  growing  ex- 
citement, and  as  her  father  turned  to  her 
with  a  quizzical  expression  on  his  face,  she 
sprang  to  his  side  and  waltzed  him  about 
the  room. 

"Oh  ynu  dearest  and  best!"  she  cried 
when  she  regained  her  breath,  and  then  she 
fairly  hugged  the  wondering  Mark. 

"He  means  you  are  to  live  here  Mark.  I 
can  see  it  in  his  eyes,"  an.l  as  they  read 
confirmation  in  the  beaming  face  of  the 
doctor  and  his  wife,  the  eyes  of  brother  and 
sister  filled  with  tears. 

"You  are  a  brick  and  no  mititnke  sir," 
said  Mark. "How  can  I  ever  repay  jou  for 
your  goodn*  s.-?  ' 

"By  being  faithful  to  your  (luti>'S,  my 
boy,  and  by  niaking  the  most  nf  \<)ur  spaie 
time,''  answert  d  Dr.  Allen.  Peihjtps  simie 
day  I  may  need  a  boy  in  my  ( ffiie.  Now 
go  and  look  at  old  Brhs.  and  get  ac- 
quainted v~'nh  the  place."'  he  continued 
kindly,  for  he  could  ste  the  l)oy's  heart 
was  full;  and  as  Maik  went  tut  he  said, 
"There  is  the  making  of  a  man  there  or  I 
am  much  mistaken." 

The  happy  girls  and  the  gentle  mother 
now  planned  for  the  comfort  of  this  new 
addition  to  the  family.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon as  the  three  were  seated  on  the  porch 
a  little  girl  of  about  six  years  came  with  a 
message  for  Mrs.  Allen.     Such  a  queer  lit- 
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tie  tot    with   wide,  blue   eyes  and  clothing 
nauch  patched  but  clean. 

'"Well,  Polly,"  said  Dorothy,  "how  is 
your  grandma  today?" 

"She's  well,"  answered  the  child  with  a 
sly  glance  at  Katherine,  "she's  going  to 
have  a  birthday  tomorrow,  she's  eighty, and 
I'm  going  to  give  her  a  present,"  proudly. 

"A  present!"  cried  Dorothy  with  inter- 
est."    What  will  it  be.  Pollj?" 

"It's  a  secret,"  said  Polly,  "a  great  truly 
secret,  and  she's  not  to  know  it  'til  tomor- 
row," with  a  happy  little  giggle.  "It's  my 
kitten,"  she  went  on  confidentially-  "I'm 
going  to  give  it  to  grandma  'cause  I  love 
it  best  of  all,  and  anyway  I  can  pby  with 
it  just  the  same.  Grandma  loves  a  kitten; 
she's  going  to  have  a  cake  too,  a  nice 
plummy  one,  if  mother  gets  the  wash 
money  from  Mrs.  Lane,  'cause  old  ladies 
must  have  the  best  there  is  you  know,"  and 
she  hopped  about  excitedly. 

After  Polly  had  gone  home  Dorothy 
looked  fixedly  at  Ktthtrine  and  the  latter 
returned  the  look  with  interest,  then  Doro- 
thy nodded  emphatically.  "Let's  ask 
mother. "she  said;  and  arm  and  arm  they  en- 
tered the  room  where  Mrs.  Allen  sat  knit- 
ting a  bright  warm  shawl. 

"Most  Gracious  Queen,"  began  Dorothy, 
"two  of  thy  most  humble  subjects  crave  a 
favor  at  thy  hands." 

"Speak  fair  maiden,"  answered  the 
mother  entering  into  the  epirit  of  the  girlf, 
merrily,  as  was  her  habit. 

"A  birthday  dinner  for  Grandma  Car- 
ter," explained  Dorothy.  "A  large  cake 
very  plummy,  and  all  other  accessoiies 
necessary."  Then  she  repeated  what  Polly 
had  told  her,  and  after  a  moment's  consid- 
eration, Mrs.  Allen  gave  the  required  per- 
mission, "providing  Bridget  is  willing," 
she  said,  "we  must  not  forget  it  will  mean 
extra  work  for  her." 

Away  went  the  girls  with  a  kiss  of  thanks, 
and  soon  their  voices  might  have  been 
heard    in    the    kitchen,   as'  they  explained 


their  errand  to  cook,  who  had  been  with 
the  family  for  years,  and  was  much  at- 
tached to  them. 

"Miss  Dorothy.''  she  said  gravely,  "sure 
ye'd  coax  the  heart  out  of  a  brass  image, 
and  Miss  Katherine  isn't  far  behint  ye. 
Just  leave  the  matter  to  ould  Biddy  in- 
toirely,  and  the  ould  leddy  shall  have  a 
cake  that  will  make  her  mouth  water." 

The  girls  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help, 
"Because  you  Know,"  said  Doroihy,  ''we 
ought  to  learn  to  cook,  and  no  one  could 
teach  us  as  well  as  you,  Biddy." 

"Go  along  with  your  blarney,"  said  the 
grateful  Biddy,  "sure  you  are  welcome  to 
help." 

The  next  morning  the  two  girls  were  as 
busy  as  bees,  and  with  Biddy's  help  eoon 
had  a  large  hamper  packed  and  everything 
ready  for  the  day's  pleasure.  The  girls  had 
gathered  a  quantity  of  flowers,  and  as 
Mark  drove  up  to  the  deor  with  a  grand 
flourish,  they  seated  themselves  behind 
Mrs.  Allen  and  the  young  driver,  and 
with  a  merry  gooa-by  to  Biddy,  drove 
gently  to  the  home  of  their  old  friend. 

The  little  house  stood  away  from  the 
road,  just  under  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
Polly  and  her  mother  met  them  at  the 
door  and  greeted  them  with  surprise  which 
grew  into  nst<  nit^hed  delight  as  they  ex- 
plained their  errand.  The  three  ladies 
wtre  shown  into  grandma's  room,  and  were 
greeted  with  jiy  by  the  dear  old  lady,  who, 
silting  ill  her  large  roci  er  with  her  pnow- 
whiie  hair  crowned  by  a  snuwycjip,  looked 
a  i)icture  of  serene  old  age  Around  her 
neck  she  wore  a  locket  attached  to  a  slen- 
der chain,  which  she  had  worn  as  long  as 
they  had  known  her,  which  she  had  a  habit 
of  touching  occasionally  as  she  talked,  and 
which,  Dorothy  had  often  surmised,  had 
some  story  attached  to  it. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Allen  to  chat  with  the  aged 
lady,  the  girls  went  to  help  Mrs.  Davis 
with  preparations  for  the  dinner,  while  lit- 
tle   Polly,    with    ihe    kitten    in   her  arms. 
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capered  about  with  delight  rh  one  by 
one  the  good  things  came  into  sight.  At 
last  all  was  ready  and  grandma  was  seated 
at  the  table,  surprise  and  pleasure  on  her 
countenance  as  she  surveyed  the  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  the  chicken  and  other  good 
things,  but  her  delight  knew  no  bounds 
when  her  eyes  fell  on  the  centerpiece,  the 
great  "plummy"  cake  with  "Grandma  80 
Years"  traced  on  the  white  icing. 

"I  declare,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know 
when  I  was  so  happy,"  with  a  grateful  look 
at  the  company. 

What  a  merry  meal  it  was,  and  at  least 


THEY  WERE  EECEIVED  WITH  JOY  BY  THE   DEAR  OLD  LADY 


the  old  lady  declared  it  impossible  to  eat 
more,  after  cutting  the  cake  herself  and  ex- 
claiming on  its  quality. 

"Tell  that  good  Biddy  it  is  perfect,"  she 
said,  "and  take  her  a  piece  with  my 
thanks." 

After  all  traces  of  the  repast  were  re- 
moved, during  which  time  grandma  had 
taken  a  nap,  the  visitors  seated  themselves 
near  and  listened  to  tales  of  her  younger 
days,  and  to  Dorothy's  joy  among  them 
was  the  story  of  the  locket. 

"When  I  was  a  girl  like  you  my  dears," 
the  old  lady  began,  "I  lived  with  my  par- 


ents in  a  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  being  the  only  daughter,  my  parents 
humored  me  until  I  was  very  much  spoiled. 
I  was  naturally  quick- tempered  and  sharp 
with  my  tongue  and  could  not  bear  to  have 
my  plans  thwarted.  I  was  engaged  to  a 
young  man  whom  I  dearly  loved,  but  in 
my  folly  and  wickedness  often  treated  him 
very  unkindly.  Our  friends  predicted  a 
miserable  life  for  us  both. 

"Thanksgiving  day  was  at  hand  and 
many  merry  plans  were  laid  by  old  and 
young.  A  party  of  young  people.  James 
and  I  among  them,  had  planned  an  excur- 
sion to  a  neighboring  vill- 
age and  were  to  start  early 
in  the  morning.  All  had 
arrived  except  my  lover,  and 
as  the  minutes  passed  and. 
he  did  not  come  I  grew 
vexed  and  at  last  some  of 
the  girls  in  a  spirit  of  fun 
asked  me  if  he  had  found 
another  sweetheart.  I  grew 
very  angry.  Fin  illy  the 
others  drove  oil,  leaving  us 
to  follow  when  he  should 
come. 

"It  was  noon  before  he  at 
last  arrived  in  a  boat,  in- 
stead of  in  the  buggy  I  ex- 
pected. He  explained  that 
on  the  way  to  my  home 
the  horse  had  gone  so  lame  he  could  go  no 
farther,  and  as  all  the  teams  were  in  use 
he  had  to  come  in  a  boat.  I  was  so  fool- 
ishly disappointed  that  I  would  accept  no 
excuse,  but  stormed  and  scolded.  My 
lover  gave  me  this  locket  to  try  to  appease 
my  anger;  but  I  refused  to  accept  it  and 
flung  it  at  his  feet.  In  despair  he  declared 
he  would  return  to  his  home  and  trouble 
me  no  more,  and  although  we  could  both 
see  that  a  storm  was  coming  up,  he  got  in 
the  boat  and  rowed  away. 

"As  soon  as  he  left  me  I  felt  sorry  and 
tried  to  call  him  "back,  but  it  was  too  late, 
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if  he  heard  me  he  heeded  not.  Before  he 
was  out  of  sight  the  storm  broke,  and  I 
could  see  the  light  boat,  rocking  and  turn- 
ing, almoat  upset.  I  stood  watching,  too 
horrified  to  move,  and  the  next  minute  I 
could  see  my  lover  struggling  for  his  life. 
With  a  scream  I  ran  to  follow  him,  but 
overcome  by  terror  and  grief  1  fell  on  my 
knees  and  prayed  as  I  never  had  before. 
Clearly  I  saw  all  my  folly  and  wickedness, 
and  deeply  did  I  regret  of  my  cruelty  to  one 
who  loved  me  so  truly.  How  long  I  knelt 
there  I  do  not  know  but  at  last  my  friends 
found  me  and  took  me  into  the  house, 
where  we  waited  impatiently  for  tidings. 

"At  last  my  brother  returned  to  prepare 
me  for  my  lover's  coming.  He  had  been 
rescued  but  was  dreadfully  injured,  how 
seriously  they  did  not  know.  For  weeks 
he  remained  at  our  house  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, but  finally  grew  well  and  claimed  that 
it  was  my  nursing  which  had  saved  him. 

"Well  my  dears,  from  that  time  I  was  a 
changed  girl.  Through  my  sincere  repent- 
ance and  continued  prayers  I  received 
strength  to  overcome  my  temper  and  guard 


my  tongue,  and  was  a  true  and  patient 
wife  for  forty  years.  Then  he  left  me  here 
alone;  but  soon  I  shall  join  him  where 
parting  is  no  more.  Now  you  understand 
why  I  always  wear  this  locket.  I  found  it 
and  put  it  on  to  remind  me  of  my  most 
unhappy  day  and  yet  the  most  happy  of 
them  all,  that  Thanksgiving  day  upon 
which  1  learned  such  a  lesson.  Now  Miss 
Dorothy  you  Lok  quite  solemn,  please  sing 
my  favorite  'Abide  With  Me,' "  and  the  old 
lady  closed  her  eyes  as  the  sweet  words 
were  uttered  in  the  girlish  voice  which 
brought  peace  to  that  aged  heart  and  a 
smile  to  her  lips. 

Mark  in  the  meantime  had,  to  Mrs. 
Davis'  joy,  cut  a  good  stack  of  wood,  and 
so  completely  won  that  good  woman's  es- 
teem. It  was  time  for  the  visitors  to  go 
home,  and  they  did  so  with  happiness  in 
their  hearts,  that  happiness  which  comes 
only  from  kind  deeds  and  acts  towards 
those  less  prosperous  than  ourselves. 

A)nne  Malin. 

(TO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  RETROSPECT. 


When  the  heart  in  sorrow  bows. 

Sighing  low. 
While  past  days  in  fleeting  thought, 

Com°  and  go, 
Then  we  sigh  o'er  the  wasted  hours, 
That  vanished  like  the  blighted  flowers, 
Which  might  have  made  this  world  of  ours. 

Bright  with  bloom. 


Just  to  live  again  those  times 

Of  wasted  hours; 
Just  to  scatter  seeds,   instead 

Of  golden  flowers; 
Righteous  thoughts  e'er  to  employ. 
Idleness  all  to  destroy. 
And  evil  thoughts  which  all  decoy 

To  sin  and  woe! 


Oh,  could  tfie  heart  recall  one  hour 

Of  the  past! 
To  plant  one  joy  that  would  in  truth 

Forever  last — 
Just  to  do  one  kindly  deed; 
Just  one  cry  of  pity  heed; 
Just  to  give  to  those  who  need, 

Words  of  cheer! 


Then  scatter  in  thy  youth 

Fruitful  grain. 
That  a  good  reward  on  earth 

You  may  gain. 
There  is  labor  to  be  done. 
For  tlie  victory  must  be  won. 
Before  the  setting  of  life's   sun 

For  ever  more. 

Alin-   Kcatoii. 
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«       ON  MAPS  AND  OTHER  AIDS. 

ESUS  has  been  called  the 
greatest  and  most  nearly  ideal 
teacher  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Although,  as  far  as 
we  know,  He  had  never  re- 
ceived earthly  instruction  on 
the  liot  nieihods  of  teaching,  yet  He  con- 
fiirrned  in  His  mi-sionary  work  with  what 
has  come  to  l)e  recognized  as  the  very 
best  system  of  ped  igo^ic  il  principles  ever 
devised.  He  wa^  the  (Jre.ii  T.-acher,  set 
far  Ml)ove  the  petly  rules  of  iiiciii. 

Now,  it  is  iiolewotthy  that  wlien  Jesus 
wanted  especially  to  impress  some  truth 
upon  the  people  of  His  genera' ion,  He 
appealed  to  them  through  the  eye.  He 
taught  them  divine  abstract  principles  by 
means  of  concrete  objects.  'The  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  said  He,  "is  like  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and 
sowed  in  his  field:  which  indeed  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it 


is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becomefh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  lodge  in 
branches  thereof."  Or  again:  'A  cer- 
tain man  had  two  sons,"  He  said,  "and  he 
came  to  the  first  and  said.  Son,  go  work 
today  in  my  vineyard.  He  anwered  and 
said,  I  will  not;  but  afterwaid  he  repented, 
and  went.  And  he  came  to  the  second  and 
said  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said, 
I  go,  sir,  but  went  Lot.  Whether  of  those 
twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?"  Thus, 
by  menas  of  the  well-known  little  mustard 
seed,  and  the  story  of  two  sons,  were  two 
important  principles  fixed  upon  the  minds 
of  His  dic'ciples. 

And  now  Sunday  School  teachers  may 
profit  by  the  example  set  by  the  Great 
Teacher.  The  teaching  of  moral  truth,  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  should  not  be  ab- 
stract. Children  do  not  readily  grasp 
what  his  only  philosophic  existence.  A 
teacher  in  the  day  school  once  said,  when 
he  failed  to  elicit  a  desired  definition  from 
his  pupils,  "A  triangle  is  something  that 
goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other." 
Certainly;  that  teacher  had  never  drawn  a 
triangle  on  the  blackboard.  He  had  mere- 
ly explained  to  the  ears  of  his  pupils  what 
a  triangle  is.  But  what  has  been  made 
known  to  the  ear  alone  may  be  easily  lost. 
What  has  been  shown  to  the  eye,  or  what 
has  been  associated  with  one's  common 
experience  will  probably  be  impressed  upon 
tLe  mind  forever. 

Can  one  ever  forget  how  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  may  grow,  or  which  of  two  sons 
did  the  will  of  his  father?  In  teaching  in 
the  Sunday  School,  then,  appeal  to  the 
eye — the  physical  or  the  mental — maks 
the  teaching  real — concrete. 

True,  in  teaching  the  life  of  Christ,  for 
example,  teachers  may  have  no  such  ob- 
ject now  and   here  as  were  common  then 
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and  there.  Still  the  method  of  object 
teaching  may  be  used  to  great  advantage. 
The  uee  of  maps,  for  example,  is  today 
very  much  neglected.  Yet,  how  can  we 
hope  to  give  Sunday  School  children  any 
adequate  conceplion  of  the  shape  of 
Palestine,  of  the  limits  and  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  of  the  relations  of  Palestine  to 
other  lands,  of  the  natural  divisions  of 
Pale'-tine,  of  the  distances  and  directions 
in  Palestine, — if  we  do  not  make  frequent, 
yea,  constant  use  of  a  map  of  Palestine? 
The  teacher  in  our  lay  school  who  would 
teach  history  independently  of  a  map  be- 
longs to  a  time  generations  ago.  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  Sunday  School  teacher, 
who  has  no  use  for  a  map  when  teaching  too 
history,  may  be  relegated  to  ancient  times? 
Again, the  scenes  described  in  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  Christ  have  been  made  subjects 
of  study  bj  the  world's  most  famous  artists. 
Of  course  all  the  scenes  as  depicted  by  these 
artists  are  imaginary.  Yet,  they  stand  for 
something.  Each  one  is  a  masterpiece  in 
art.  Each  one  recalls  some  important  in- 
cident and  lesson  in  the  life  of  the  Savior. 
The  story  of  the  ricn  young  man,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  lesson  taught  by  that  inci- 
deot  are  recalled  by  the  beautiful  painting 
reproduced  in  the  June  Ist  number  of  the 
Juvenile.  The  story  af  the  adoration  of 
the  shepherds,  and  all  that  it  stands  for, 
will  be  suggested  by  LeroUe's  magnificent 
painting,  reproduced  in  the  Juvenile  for 
October  15.  And  so  also  the  pretty  story 
of  the  call  of  Samuel  will  always  be  brought 
to  mind  by  Reynolds'  painting,  reproduced 
in  the  Juvenile  for  July  15.  Illustrate 
your  teaching,  then,  with  the  works  of  the 
world's  great  masters.  An  incident  and  a 
lesson,  that  otherwise  might  be  lost,  may 
thus  become  indellibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

FOLLOWING  THE  OUTLINES. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  the  General 
Board  prepared  outlines  for  the  use  of  all 


the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Church.  The 
outlines  have  been  used  with  great  success. 
There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the 
Sunday  School  system;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Church  may  conscientiously  congratu- 
late itself  today  on  the  excellence  of  its 
Sunday  Schools. 

One  thing,  however,  is  not  yet  clear  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  teachers.  It  is  this:  Is 
it  proper  for  a  teacher  to  ask  a  question 
about  something  not  referred  to  in  the  out- 
lines, or  to  make  a  comparison  not  there 
suggested?  For  example,  if  the  lesson  con- 
cerns the  Savio»  and  His  disciple,  may  the 
teacher  compare  with  them  the  apostles  of 
our  own  day? 

To  such  a  question,  we  answer  very  em- 
phatically. Certainly.  The  outlines  pre- 
pared are  merely  a  guide.  Each  teacher 
must  use  his  own  individuality  in  develop- 
ing the  lesson.  Whatever  points  he  wishes 
to  bring  out,  he  must  bring  out  in  his  own 
way.  It  is  impossible  for  the  General 
Board  to  give  methods  of  development, 
comparisons,  illustrations,  review  ques- 
tions.and  so  forth,  to  suit  the  seventeen  thou- 
sand officers  and  teachers  engaged  in  Sun- 
day School  work.  However,  when  a  teacher 
develops  a  lesson  to  suit  himself, he  should 
be  sure  that  he  is  getting  at  the  heart  and 
the  purpose  of  that  lesson.  When  he  makes 
a  comparison,  he  should  be  sure  that  the 
comparison  is  real  and  good.  When  he 
illustrates. he  should  be  sure  that  the  illus- 
tration brings  out  the  essential  point. 
And  when  he  asks  questions  on  extraneous 
matter,  he  should  be  sure  that  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  will  help  develop  the 
point  and  purpose  of  the  lesson  in  hand. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  NOVEL    READING. 

LimsAKY  and  hook  store  reports  of  the 
extent  to  which  novel  reading  is  increas- 
ing indicate  a  habit  that  is  likely  to  lessen 
the    moral  and    intellectual  quality  of  the 
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novel  reader,  who  ma}'  often  fairly  be 
called  a  novel  fiend.  New  and  popular 
novels  are  increasing  with  such  rapidity 
that  those  who  have  an  ambition  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  novels  are  not  only 
wasting  time  on  one  kind  of  reading  to 
the  neglect  of  other  kinds  of  literature,  but 
they  are  fast  becoming  the  victims  of  sen- 
sationalism. The  value  of  a  familar 
knowledge  of  the  new  conditions  of  mod- 
ern society,  generally  in  its  most  ques- 
tionable form,  is  to  be  questioned.  Real- 
ism which  purports  to  paint  life  as  it  is,  ir- 
respective of  its  quality,  does  not  uplift. 
It  is  better  to  deal  with  ideals  that  are 
elevating  than  with  the  ordinary  realism 
of  the  age. 

We  are  here  speaking  of  excessive  novel 
reading  which  is  becoming  all  too  preva- 
lent among  our  people.  Such  reading  be- 
gets indolence.  The  home  that  has  in  it  a 
daughter  who  is  a  novel  fiend,  is  a  home 
in  which  the  burden  of  household  cares 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  mother  or  other  sis- 
ters. Such  readers  lose  taste  for  all 
healthy  learning,  and  the  more  substantial 
books.  They  greatly  impair  their  mem- 
ories by  the  loose  habit  of  merely  follow- 
ing the  threai  of  the  story.  Among  the 
younger  class  &uch  a  habit  is  all  the  worse, 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  judgment  and 
discrimination.  The  evils  of  the  novel 
and  its  false  philosophy  are  not   detected. 


The    mind  is   confused   and    the   feelinga 
often  demoralized. 

The  victim  of  the  novel  becomes  passive 
by  the  receptive  mood  the  novel  .00  fre- 
quently puts  him  in,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  such  a  victim  drifts  sooner  or  later 
into  the  worse  class  of  novels,  those  that 
stimulate  and  excite  the  feelings  merely. 
In  one  day  hundreds  of  pages  are  read,  in 
the  drifting,  shiftless  habit  of  the  novel 
fiend.  Along  with  mental  e'^haustion 
comes  bodily  languor.  The  health  is  im- 
paired and  the  ambition  destroyed. 

Of  course  there  are  good  novels — novels 
that  offer  fo)d  for  reflection,  and  impart 
learning.  It  is  not  with  the  healthy  and 
moderate  use  of  the  novel  that  fault  is  here 
found.  It  is  the  nivel  intoxication — the 
novel  rage — that  is  here  deplored,  the 
indiscrimate  reading  that  intoxicates  life. 
Parents  may  very  wisely  insist  that  the 
novels  read  in  their  homes  shall  be  such  as 
are  wisely  approved  by  comnetent  judges. 
Even  then  novel  reading  should  not  be 
out  of  proportion  to  other  styles  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  to  be  observed  thai  those 
whose  whole  reading  is  confined  to  novels, 
be  they  even  good,  are  abnormally  cul- 
tivated intellectually.  Parents  should 
insist  that  if  novels  are  read,  as  they  may 
properly  be,  they  be  read  along  with  other 
literature,  so  that  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings may  be  evenly  balanced. — T. 


FAME. 


"Great  king,"  the  poet  cried,  his  rebec  string- 
ing. 

"Thy  name  shall  live  forever — through  my  sing- 
ing!" 

"Poor  fool,"  the  king  replied,  "that  lie  is  hoary; 

Thy  Bongs  may  live — because  they  chant  my 
glory!" 


So,  each,  the  sword  or  zither  glorifying, 
In  turn  proclaimed  his  work  alone  undying; 
And  while  their  wordy  warfare  shook  the  rafter, 
Old  time  stood  by  and  held  his  sides  for  laugh- 
ter! 

Bij  Arthur  Giiiderinan,  in  Munsey's. 


INDIFFERENCE  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Y  brethren  and  sisters  and  fel- 
low workers  in  the  great  Sun- 
day School  cause,  it  seems  al- 
most absurd  to  speak  of  in- 
difference in  the  Sunday 
School  before  such  a  splendid 
audience  ui  Sunday  School  workers.  One 
would  think  that  with  this  magnificent  as- 
sembly of  Sunday  School  workers  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  indifference  to 
the  Sunday  School  cause.  We  are  some- 
times, however,  deceived  by  appearances. 
Things  are  not  always  as  they  seem,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  are  here  gathered 
together  tonight  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing of  Sunday  School  methods,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  great  Sunday 
School  cause  unfortunately  are  not  always 
at  work  in  that  cause,  are  not  always  in 
such  numbers  represented  in  their  local 
schools. 

Indifference  is  defined  to  be,  "absence 
of  special  interest;  mediocrity  with  refer- 
ence to  things  or  to  persons;  apathy."  I 
have  endeavored  to  think  in  what  respect 
there  is  an  absence  of  special  interest  in 
the  Sunday  School  cause,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  the  subject,  I  will  consider 
this  absence  of  special  interest, this  apathy 
or  inilifft-rence, first  in  respect  to  the  home, 
and  first  of  all  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
in  the  home. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  no  one 
force  that  can  be  of  greater  help  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Sunday  School  cause 
than  the  inliuence  of  the  homes  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.*  I  believe  that  without 
the  proper  home  training,  without  the 
proper  parental  guidance,  there  never  will 
be,  i^y  means  of  the    organization  known 


as  the  Sunday  School,  a  successful  deve- 
lopment of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  in 
the  youth  of  Zion. 

Parents  as  a  rule,  almost  generally,  are 
desirous  that  their  children  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel, for  which  they  and  their  forefathers 
have  sacrificed  so  much  and  I  believe  that 
whatever  of  api  thy,  whatever  of  indiffer- 
ence exists  in  the  parents  of  the  Church, 
is  not  because  they  have  not  an  interest  in 
the  young  people;  it  is  not  because  they 
do  not  want  their  children  to  grow  in  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  organizations  of  the  Church. 
But  I  believe  that,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
apathy  and  indifference,  are  due  to  a  lack 
of  careful  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents by  reason  of  which  they  fail  to  observe 
some  of  the  little  things  in  their  homes, 
and  fail  to  put  into  force  some  little  rules 
and  regulations  which  would  help  the  Sun- 
day School  tremendously.  For  instance, 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among 
nearly  all  people  that  the  Sunday  morning 
is  a  morning  for  rest,  and  rest  is  construed 
to  mean  rest  in  bed.  Men  and  women  do 
not  rise  early  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
Other  days  in  the  week,  they  may  he  com- 
pelled to  be  at  tlieir  places  of  labor  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  nut  on  the  Sunday 
rooming,  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  rise 
early.  They  have  older  children  in  their 
home;  some  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  School,  that  should  be  at  their 
teachers'  meeting  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  they  do  not  rise  until  !'  or  half 
past  8  o'clock.  They  have  not  time  to 
make  the  necessary  preparatioii  so  that 
they  can  be  in  their  places  of  worship  at 
the  appointed  hour,  merely  bec^ause  of  the 
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father's  and  mother's  seeming  indifference 
to  the  time  appointed  for  the  beginning  of 
Sunday  School  work.  Their  daily  labors, 
in  life  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire them  to  rise  early  in  the  mornings 
of  the  week  days  to  prepare  for  the  day's 
work,  but  the  training  of  their  children's 
souls, the  development  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  them,  seem  not  to  have  been  of 
sufficient  importance  to  get  the  results 
that  we  desire. 

Parents  generally  are  glad  to  see  their 
children  off  to  Sunday  Schoql,  but  mother 
and  father,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  after 
exerting  themselves  to  prepare  the  little 
ones  for  school,  when  the  time  comes  to 
go,  send  them  off  alone,  they  are  not  ac- 
companied by  their  parents.  I  wonder  if 
in  some  instances,  they  are  not  command- 
ed to  go  to  Sunday  School.  How  often 
are  they  led?  How  often  is  the  father  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  go  to  Sunday  School, 
(unless  he  be  a  teacher),  and  prepared  to 
ask  his  children  to  follow  him  in  order 
that  he  may  participate  in  the  class  in 
which  he  should  belong  and  they  in  their 
respective  classes.  I  believe  that  in  the 
Sunday  School  cause,  more  than  in  almost 
any  other  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
doctrine  is  true  that  you  can  lead,  but  you 
cannot  drive  to  salvation.  Our  children 
must  be  encouraged.  When  parents  reflect 
upon  this  matter  they  will  readily  admit 
that  if  they  themselves  were  able  and 
would  lead  the  way  to  Sunday  School  that 
there  would  be  no  Sunday  when  every 
child  in  their  home  would  not  be  glad  to 
follow  them. 

We  have  a  parents'  class  now.  We  have 
always  had  a  place  for  the  older  people  in 
the  Sunday  School,  but  we  have  a  place 
now  for  them  that  we  never  had  before. 
We  have  a  department  in  our  Sunday 
School  that  is  designed  to  build  up  the 
home,  to  make  better  fathers  and  better 
mothers  out  of  the  parents  in  Israel,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  there  is  good  in  that  de- 


partment for  every  man  and  for  every 
woman  who  will  attend  its  exercises.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  strength  to  them  in  the 
great  task  they  have  of  rearing  their  chil- 
dren in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

I  notice  also  that  there  are  many  homes 
in  which  there  are  older  children  who  could 
be  of  great  assistance  to  their  f.^thers  and 
mothers  in  getting  the  little  ones  ready  to 
go  to  school,  who  are  sometimes  so  late  in 
getting  up  in  the  morning, and  leave  things 
until  the  last  minute  so  that  they  have 
barely  time  enough  to  prepare  themselves 
and  no  time  in  which  to  help  mother  and 
father  with  the  little  ones.  It  shows  in- 
difference on  their  part. 

Another  phase  of  indifference,  or  lack  of 
special  interest,  on  the  part  of  parents  is 
shown  in  the  failure  of  parents  to  assist 
the  children  who  attend  the  Sunday  School 
in  the  matter  of  home  preparation  of  their 
lessons.  We  all  know  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Sunday  School,  espe- 
cially in  advanced  departments,  that  we 
have  a  certain  amount  of  home  study, 
that  the  students  to  whom  are  assigned 
lessons  read  the  texts  that  are  assigned  to 
them,  that  they  think  over  the  subject 
matter,  that  they  may  come  prepared  on 
the  next  Sunday  to  intelligently  discuss 
the  doctrines  and  the  principles  that  are 
presented  to  them.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  father  or  from  the  mother 
will  do  more  to  bring  about  that  prepara- 
tion than  the  best  teacher  in  the  Sabbath 
School  can  do,  in  my  opinion.  A  little 
boy  in  the  first  intermediate  is  assigned 
his  subject  for  the  next  Sunday.  He  goes 
home;  he  has  been  interested  in  the  lesson 
just  given.  He  says,  to  his  father  or  to 
his  mother,  "I  have  a  lesson  for  next  Sun- 
day on  Joseph  in  Egypt,  I  want  to  get 
some  htlp  with  it,  I  expect  that  I  will  be 
called  upon  to  recite  it  on  next  Sunday." 
His  father  is  busy;  his  mother  is  busy. 
They  may  say,  "All  right,  somebody  will 
help  you  during  the  week.''     That  may  be 
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the  last  moment  that  they  will  think  of  it, 
and  it  may  be  the  only  moment  during  the 
whole  week  that  that  boy's  mind  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  just  what  he  should  have 
had  from  his  parents.  The  opportunity 
has  been  lost,  one  opportunity  only,  but 
perhaps  one  of  the  opportunities  that  will 
tend  to  break  the  whole  course  of  that 
boy's  Sunday  School  life.  If  his  father  or 
his  mother  had  helped  him  to  prepare  that 
■single  lesson, it  might  have  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  study  in  the  boy  that  would  have 
stood  with  him  through  his  life;  but  the 
opportunity  is  gone.  Now  the  parent  has 
an  interest  in  that  boy-  The  parent  wants 
that  boy,  perhaps  above  all  things, to  learn 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  to  receive  a 
testimony  of  their  truth  and  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance therewith;  but  that  one  opportun- 
ity was  neglected  because  of  the  little  in- 
difference, a  little  lack  of  due  care  under 
the  circumstances.  It  ought  not  to  have 
been. 

Many  more  thines  might  be  said  of  so- 
called  indifference  in  the  home.  One  more 
I  will  mention,  and  that  is  this,  that  in 
my  opinion  fathers  and  mothers  ofttimes 
neglect  to  make  companions  of  their  chil- 
dren. There  is  not  that  confidence  exist- 
ing between  the  son  and  his  father,  be- 
tween a  girl  and  her  mother,  that  ought  to 
exist.  The  boy  is  prone  to  tell  the  things 
that  are  near  to  his  heart  to  his  bosom 
friend,  but  not  to  his  father;  and  the  girl, 
who  is  in  trouble,  who  needs  advice,  who 
needs  sympathy,  is  ofttimes  led  to  confide 
in  her  girl  chum,  not  in  her  mother.  Why? 
Because  there  has  not  been  established  in 
that  home  between  the  father  and  the  son 
a  perfect  understanding;  the  father  has  not 
been  a  companion  with  his  boy;  little  in- 
terest has  he  manifested  in  his  desires,  in 
his  welfare,  and  the  boy  sees  it,  and  when 
the  hoy  feels  that  he  needs  some  advice, 
some  counsel,  he  does  not  feel  to  go  to  his 
father  for  it.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  atTiirs,  it 
seems  to  me.     There  should  exist  between 


a  father  and  his  son  such  perfect  con- 
fidence, such  harmony,  that  the  father  and 
the  son  can  be  confidants  of  all  their 
secrets,  that  the  father  will  enter  into  'he 
joys  of  his  son;  that,  if  necessary  and  if 
possible,  he  will  play  the  games  that  the 
son  plays,  that  the  son  will  take  his  pleas- 
ures and  his  amusements  together  with  his 
father,  in  the  same  places,  enjoying  pretty 
much  the  same  things.  And  the  same 
would  hold  good  with  mothers  and  their 
daughters.  I  believe  that  these  things 
are  sometimes  neglected  in  our  wild  pur- 
suit after  the  temporal  things  of  life.  Men 
and  women  are  willing  to  work  their  finger- 
nails off  to  provide  their  children  with 
clothing. when  they  are  not  willing  to  spend 
an  hour's  time  in  a  week  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  have  prepared  their 
Sunday  School  lessons  for  the  coming  Sab- 
bath, whether  or  not  they  are  developing 
their  spiritual  selves, in  order  that  they  may 
prepare  themselves  to  enter  the  presence 
of  their  maker.  What  does  it  require?  A 
little  thought,  a  little  study;  a  study  of 
this  boy  with  his  peculiarities,  a  study  of 
this  girl  with  her  disposition.  And  after 
they  have  been  studied,  after  a  father  and 
mother  realize  what  they  need  most,  th»y 
are  glad  to  give  it.  They  will  give  any- 
thing ehe  on  earth  that  they  can  give  to 
them,  by  way  of  education,  by  way  of 
clothes,  anything  to  supply  their  temporal 
wants,  and  fathers  and  mothers. you  know, 
are  just  as  willing  to  give  them  what  thev 
need  to  supply  their  spiritunl  selves,  if 
they  only  think  of  what  they  need  and 
what  they  want. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  home;  let  us  go  into 
the  Sunday  School,  and  find  out  if  there  is 
any  indiiTerence,  any  apathy  there  that 
tends  to  the  detriment  of  that  great  organ- 
ization. In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider 
the  teachers  as  they  are  in  our  great  Sun- 
day School  organiz  ition  in  regard  to  in- 
difference to  the 'welfare  of  this  Sunday 
School  cause,  on  the   part  of  those   whose 
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special  calling  it  is  to  minister  to  the  youth 
of  Zion.  Sometimes  when  I  go  into  a 
schcol  and  I  see  the  school  called  at  9 
o'clock  for  prayer  meeting,  or  at  9:oO,  and 
Bee  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  officers 
and  teachfrs  there — perhaps  one  missing, 
having  sent  beforehand  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse— see  the  school  start  promptly  at  10 
o'clock,  all  of  the  teachers  prepared  for 
their  day's  work,  the  exercises  conducted 
in  a  perfectly  smooth  manner,  I  think 
there  is  no  indifference,  there  is  no  apathy; 
and  there  is  none.  There  is  work,  work, 
from  the  superintendent  down  to  the  last 
officer  of  that  school,  work  during  the 
week,  attendance  at  union  meetings,  at- 
tendance at  local  board  meetings,  thorough 
preparation  of  lessons,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult? The  school  makes  your  spirit  feel 
good,  the  school  is  a  source  cf  delight  to 
every  one.  But  sometimes  we  go  into  a 
school,  and  we  find  that  the  time  for  com- 
mencement is  delayed,  that  nothing  is  in 
order,  that  when  we  come  to  the  class 
work  there  has  been  very  insufficient  pre- 
paration, and  what  must  the  conclusion 
be?  That  there  has  been  on  the  part  of 
those  officers  and  teachers  a  certain  degree 
of  indifference  to  their  work,  a  certain 
apathy. 

I  feel  that  whatever  of  indifference  there 
is  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  teachers 
is  due  chiefly  to  one  thing,  viz.,  that  those 
who  are  called  to  those  offices  do  not  fully 
realize  the  great  responsibility  of  that  cal- 
ling. I  feel  that  they  do  not  fully  realize 
that  there  is  no  higher  calling  than  that  to 
officiate,  to  minister  in  the  cultivation,  in 
the  rearing  of  souls;  because  I  cannot 
think  that  if  the  officers  and  teachers  did 
realize  that  to  its  full  import,  they  could 
for  one  minute  neglect  those  duties  or  fail 
through  indifference  to  make  their  best 
endeavors  to  do  all  that  they  possibly  can 
for  the  good  of  the  children  under  their 
tuition.  I  believe  that  it  is  this  failure  to 
realize,   to  comprehend  the   magnitude   of 


our  callings,  that  makes  us  indifferent, 
that  makes  us  c'loose,  when  we  have  a 
conflict  between  a  Sunday  School  appoint- 
ment and  a  private  engagement  for  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure,  the  engagement  for 
business  or  for  pleasure  in  preference  to 
that  Sunday  School  appointment.  I  feel 
that  it  is  that  failure  to  comprehend  that 
great  responsibility  that  permits  teachers 
to  go  away  from  their  Sundav  Schools 
without  sending  excuses,  that  prompts 
them  to  go  into  the  mountains  in  the  sum- 
mer and  spend  their  vacation,  and  never 
make  any  preparation  at  all  for  their  class 
in  their  a'osence.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  if  they  did  fully  comprehend  this  re- 
sponsibility that  the  old  men  and  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  and  the 
old  women  who  are  engaged  in  this  great 
cause  would  never  do  these  things. 

I  look  upon  the  calling  of  a  teacher  as 
one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  to  which 
we  can  possibly  be  called.  A  little  devia- 
tion from  the  truth  that  is  taught  to  the 
chili  is  apt  to  influence  his  whole  career. 
His  impressionable,  receptive  mind  is 
there  under  your  charge,  ready  to  be  di- 
rected, so  that  he  may  be  a  power  for  good, 
or  so  that  that  life  may  be  changed  into  a 
life  that  will  not  promote  good  in  the 
world.  It  occurs  to  me  that,  next  to  the 
parents,  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday  School  can 
do  more  for  a  child, more  for  an  individual, 
than  anyone  else  who  has  to  do  with  that 
child. 

I  notice  too  that  in  many  of  our  wards, 
our  teachers  fail  to  co-operate  with  the 
parents,  that  they  fail  to  visit  the  homes 
of  their  children.  Indeed  it  is  rather  rare 
to  see  the  teachers  of  a  certain  class  who, 
if  a  certain  boy  has  been  absent  for  an  un- 
usual length  of  time,  will  go  to  his  home 
to  find  out  why. or  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
or  see  if  anything  can  be  done  at  his  home 
with  his  parents  to  keep  him  at  Sunday 
School  regularly,  so  that  he  may  get  the 
benefit  of  the  course.     These  things  ought 
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to  be  investigated  by  the  teachers.  They 
are  a  part  of  their  work,  which  was  so  well 
illustrated  by  Brother  McKay  in  this  morn- 
ing's meeting.  Does  the  teacher's  duty 
stop  in  the  Sunday  School?  That  is  only 
a  part  of  it.  The  influence  of  a  teacher 
should  extend  outside.  The  kind  word 
that  Brother  McKay  was  able  to  say  to  a 
boy,  I  venture,  helped  him  more  than  a 
lesson  on  the  particular  subject  which 
treated  of  the  particular  infraction  of  which 
the  boy  was  guilty  could  ever  have  done 
for  that  boy.  It  is  so  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Sunday  School  cause.  I 
say  to  you  that  I  believe  you  can  accom- 
plish more  for  this  work,  far  more  than 
you  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  if  ^  ou 
will  look  into  the  lives  and  the  homes  of 
your  boys  and  your  girls  outside  of  the 
class  room.  Inquire  of  them  to  know  their 
surroundings  and  the  character  of  their  en- 
vironment. 

A  word  as  to  the  preparation  which  a 
teacher  ought  to  give.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Sunday  School  courses  of  study  which  have 
been  placed  in  your  hands  have  aims.  The 
lessons  are  printed  and  are  prepared  for  a 
great  purpose,  and  in  all  instances  that 
purpose  is  to  make  of  our  boys  and  girls 
better  Latter-day  Saints,  to  give  them  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  great  work. 
In  some  lessons  the  aim  is  not  on  the  sur- 
face^ it  has  to  be  looked  for.  The  teacher 
is  the  one  to  look  for  that  aim.  The  teacher 
should  ascertain  before  he  or  she  ever 
enters  the  class  room  what  the  purpose  of 
giving  that  set  of  facts  is,  and  having  once 
ascertained  that  purpose  it  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  indifferent  teacher 
will  not  think  about  these  matters.  The 
indifferent  teacher  will  have  read  the  text 
in  the  Bible  or  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
will  go  before  the  class  ready  to  give  those 
facts,  to  recite  them  as  they  are  given,  but 
will  never  have  thought  of  that  great  aim 
for  which  that  lesson  was  written.  If  he 
forgets  it,  if  it  i»  not  brought  to  the  atten- 


tion of  the  child,  the  whole  purpose  of  that 
course  of  study  may  be,  in  the  main,  lost 
upon  that  class;  they  will  never  have  re- 
ceived what  it  was  intended  they  should 
receive. 

Teachers  should  also  observe  strictly,  to 
the  letter,  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
they  prescribe  for  their  students.  No  man 
can  teach  punctuality  who  is  not  punctual; 
no  man  can  teach  children  to  march  in  his 
school  who  will  not  march  himself.  But 
I  have  seen,  and  you  have  seen,  time  and 
time  again,  the  superintendent,  the  assis- 
tant superintendent,  ask  his  children  to 
march  in  perfect  time,  in  perfect  order, 
and  if  they  failed  to  do  it,  chide  them  for 
not  doing  it,  when  at  the  same  time  he 
himself  and  his  corps  of  teachers  will 
march  to  their  class  or  position  in  the 
room  without  any  time,  without  auy 
rhythm,  regardless  of  the  muFic.  This 
teaching  doesn't  count.  Example  is  the 
best  teacher,  and  every  rule  and  every  re- 
gulation that  is  laid  down  in  every  school 
should  be  scrupulously  observed  first  by 
the  corps  of  teachers  and  officers  in  that 
school. 

Is  there  any  indifference  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  on  the  part  of  the  children?  Fath- 
ers, I  do  not  care  to  call  them  to  account 
for  it;  I  believe  that  a  child  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  father  and  his  mother  and  bis 
home  and  tho«e  people  who  have  to  deal 
with  him.  Sometimes  it  may  seem  that 
this  is  not  true.  A  good  man  has  boys 
who  do  not  attend  Sunday  School  regular- 
ly, who  don't  seem  to  care  for,  and  who 
don't  become  interested  in  the  work; — is 
it  true  that  that  boy  is  the  reflection  of  his 
home?  I  see  no  other  way  out  of  it.  He 
is  the  product  of  his  environment.  I  can- 
not see  that  that  boy  can  be  called  to  ac- 
count, unless  he  shall  have  had  a  proper 
training  in  his  youth,  and  I  believe  that 
sometimes  those  who  are  most  devoted  to 
the  work,  most  faithful  in  their  attendance 
to  religious  duties  fail,  not  because  they 
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desire  to  fail,  not  because  they  have  not 
enough  interest,  but  they  fail  because  of  a 
little  thoughtlessness  on  tlieir  part  to  give 
their  boy,  in  the  way  that  will  suit  him 
best,  what  he  needs  at  the  time.  They  fail 
to  make  the  Sunday  School  work  free,  to 
make  it  a  joy  and  a  pleasure.  It  seems  to 
him  a  hardship.  We  are  all  inclined  to  do 
what  we  want  to  do,  and  the  boy  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  And  the  father  or  the 
mother  who  has  the  guidance  of  that  boy 
should  put  themselves  in  his  position  and 
say  to  themselves,  Were  I  he,  would  I  like 
to  do  this  that  I  ask  of  him?  So  the  father 
and  the  mother  and  the  teacher  should  all 
unite  and  co-operate  in  order  to  make  the 
Sunday  School  attractive,  interesting,  a 
pleasure  to  those  who  attend,  and  there 
will  be  no  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  the  students  in  our  Sunday 
School. 

Something  might  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  older  pupils  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 
I  thir.k  in  some  instances  they  are  very 
prone  to  neglect  their  Sunday  School 
labors,  their  class  work,  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  for  pleasure.  They  do  it  a 
great  deal.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  re- 
medy here  is  to  secure  their  co-operation 
in  the  Sunday  School  work,  to  make  them 
feel  the  responsioility  of  it.  Let  their 
pleasures  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  under  the  anspices  of 
the  home.  I  think  that  much  can  be  done 
by  directing  the  pleasures  of  the  young 
people,  toward  securing  an  interest  in  this 
great  work. 

Now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  the  reme- 
dy for  this  indifference,  as  il  seems  to  me, 
is  chiefly  this:  let  all  who  are  engaged  in 
this  great  cause  realize,  above  all  things, 
the  mighty  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them.  In  the  second  place,  let  there  be  a 
complete,  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  home  and  the 
Sunday  School.  Let  parents  know  the 
teachers  of  their  children,  associate  with 


them,  talk  with  them  concerning  their 
boys.  Let  the  Sunday  School  be  made 
attractive  and  interesting  to  the  boy  and 
the  girl,  and  there  will  be  no  indiff^rence 
on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  Sunday 
School.     I  believe  wilh  the  poet — 

Let  UB  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

The  gospel  of  work  is  the  gospel  of  Sun- 
day School  cause.  Without  it  there  can 
be  no  success.  The  business  of  a  Sunday 
School  worker  must  be  attendance  upon 
his  duties,  and  it  should  be  his  business, 
and  he  should  give  it  that  undivided  atten- 
tion that  he  woald  give  to  the  business  of 
a  temporal  nature  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

God  grant  that  we  may  realize  and  com- 
pletely sense  the  great  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us,  that  this  indifference  which 
is  today  resulting  in  keeping  from  the  Sun- 
day Schools  thousands  and  thousands  of  our 
young  children,  may  vanish, and  that  there 
may  be  work,  work  in  all  the  departments, 
fr  )m  the  superintendency  down,  and  that 
that  work  may  be  directed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Sunday  School,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  Spirit  of  God. 
I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 
Stephen  L.  Richards, 
in  the  S.  IS.  Conference,  Oct.  0,  1907. 

Ik 
ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

I  HAVE  a  little  inquiry  which  has  been 
handed  in: 

Is  it  your  idea  that  child  missionary  work 
should  be  done  indiscriminately,  or  confined  to 
children  of  Church  members?  If  they  go  to 
children  of  other  faiths,  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted, and  afterwards  they  are  expected  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  by  inviting  our  children  to 
attend  their  school;  how  should  this   condition 

be  treated? 

A  Sunday  School  Worker. 

I  would  not  confine  my  missionary 
work    to  members   of  the  Church   alone. 
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We  do  not  do  it  in  Sunday  School  or  any- 
where else.  And  when  we  induce  our  lit- 
tle neighbors  who  are  not  of  our  faith  to 
attend  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  they  in- 
vite you  to  attend  theirs  in  return,  out  of 
compliment,  it  will  be  at  your  discretion 
whether  you  go  or  not.  You  could  go  if 
you  want  to,  but  if  you  don't  you  needn't. 
But  always  be  cautious  and  kind  to  all 
children. 

That  is  a  principle  that  should  be  in- 
stilled into  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
the  Latter-day  Siints,  in  the  Sunday 
Schools,  at  home  and  everywhere,  that 
our  children  should  be  courteous  to  the 
young  and  to  the  old  and  middle-aged. 
Indeed, our  children  should  be  taught  prop- 
er demeanor,  courtesy  and  respect  toward 
all  men,  especially  toward  the  infirm,  the 
unfortunate,  the  cripple,  the  poor,  the  des- 
titute, and  those  that  need  sympathy, 
charity  and  kindness,  more  than  to  any 
other  diss  of  creatures  in  the  world.  Our 
children  should  be  taught  to  treat  all  such 
characters  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect.  They  should  be  taught  to  re- 
spect foreigners  and  strangers,  that  they 
would  not  make  fun  of  or  ridicule  the  for- 
eigner because  he  is  not  dressed  as  they 
think  he  ought  to  be,  or  bscause  his  hab- 
its and  manners  are  different   from  theirs. 

All  these  things  are  points  that  1  think 
shoul  1  be  taught  strictly  in  our  schools 
to  our  children. 

Now,  with  reference  to  little  children 
becoming   missionaries.     Let    them  exer- 


cise their  missionary  functions  on  Mor- 
mons and  non  Mormons.  Let  them  set 
everybody  a  good  example,  and  try  to  get 
everybody  to  do  right;  to  get  boys  to 
cease  swearing  and  profaning,  if  they  are 
in  that  habit,  or  from  lying  and  stealing 
if  guilty;  try  to  get  everybody  to  come  to 
the  light  and  walk  in  the  light,  as  God 
is  in  the  light,  that  thev  may  have  fel- 
lowship with  Him,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  may  cleanse  them  from  all  sin.  And 
then,  in  return,  our  children  have  no  need 
to  yield  to  invitations  unless  they  want 
to,  and  if  they  want  to,  let  them  go  and 
learn  what  there  is  to  learn. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  which  I 
may  be  permitted  to  tell  you.  Brother 
Anson  V.  Call  was  a  Latter  day  Saint  of 
the  old  type  and  a  Mormon  dyed  in  the 
wool.  He  had  taught  his  children  pretty 
much  as  he  himself  believed,  and  set  a 
very  excellent  example  before  them  in 
relation  to  his  faith  in  the  Gospel;  and 
the  first  Methodist  tent  that  was  opened  in 
our  city,  a  number  of  years  ago,  for  the 
enlightenment  cf  the  youth  of  Zion,  Father 
Call  said  to  his  boys.  "Now  I  w<int  you  to 
go  down  to  that  Methodist  meeting  and 
listen  to  the  kind  of  rot  that  I  used  to  be- 
lieve in."  I  do  not  advocate  thit  kind  of 
sentiment  particularly,  but  I  thought  it 
applicable.  If  our  children  go  where 
there  is  "rot,"  they  have  no  occasion  to 
take  it  in. 

Preside)) f  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
in  S.  S.  Conference,  Oct,  (i,  l'.)0~. 


TO  MY  UNKNOWN  NEIGHBOR. 


Last  night  I  sat  beside  my  window  late, 

As  one  who  watches  at  his  pricon  bars. 

Sick  of  the  day's  inmiraerable  jars, 

Clogged  with  dull   Earth  and  all   tier  grievous 

weight 
Of  tears  and  mute  despairs  and  pitiless  wars 
That  know  no  cause,   the  brood  and  spawn  of 

Hate. 


Above  me  bent  the  skies  compassionate; 
I  longed  for  the  companionship  of  stars. 
Hut  sudden,  (),  what  reconciling  strain. 
Making  earth  one  again  with  heaven, and  whole. 
Hose  on  the  midnight, all  the  discords  changingi 
I»,  in  a  moment,  lightenetl  of  my  pain 
And  every  fear  forgot,  I  felt  my  soul 
With  Schubert  through  the  empyrean  ranging. 
By  C.  A.  Price,  in  Scrilmer's. 


Addreis:  Mn.  L.   L.  Greene  Richardi,   160  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  TRIBUTE. 

Affectionately  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Swan  Hull,  whope  death  occurred 
at  her  home  in  this  city,  November  12,  1907. 

Our  Maggie,  our  sweet,  sweet  singer  has  flown, 
Home,  home,  as  the  bird  flits  in  spring; 

I  think  there  are  festivals  holding  in  heav'n, 
And  Maggie  is  wanted  to  sing. 

Her  songs  are  of  praise  to  our  Father  and  God, 
While  He  and  His  hosts  there  rejoice 

To  think  what  a  glorious  work  He  achieved 
In  her  rich  and  magnificent  voice! 

Such  a  beautiful  gift  on  His  daughter  bestowed. 
Sent  to  comfort  His  children  on  earth; 

How  faithfully  cherished,  how  lovingly  used, 
And  returned  in  full  power  and  worth. 

The  spirit  of  song  in  her  dear,  soulful  eyes. 

Its  glory  illuming  her  face. 
Are  mem'ries  unfading,  to  beckon  us  on 

To  our  home  in  the  heavenly  place. 

We  need  but  recall  her  loved  presence  and  song. 

Words  and  notes  all  so  clear  and  distinct. 
When   our  souls  will    uplift,  and  uniting  with 
hers. 
With  Heaven  the  earth  will  be  linked. 

L.  L.   Greene  Bichards. 

FO-!  GRANDPA'S   SAKE. 

Lottie  ran  dovra  into  the  sitting  room 
with  a  large  bundle  in  her  arms.  "Why, 
grandma!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  did  not 
know  you  had  such  a  beautifu'  silk  quilt 
as  this.  Where  did  you  get  it,  and  why 
do  >ou  never  have  it  on  your  bed?"  Grand- 
ma Loomis  smiled  as  she  asked  in  return, 
"Did  you  find  what  I  sent  you  for,  dear?" 

"Why,  no,  how  could  I?"  said  the 
young  girl;  "as  soon  as  my  eyes  rested  on 
this   handsome  quilt,    the    idea    of   your 


having  such  a  thing  made   all    other  ideas 
fade  away  into  insignificance." 

"Well,  it  was  given  to  me  by  your  Aunt 
Kate  on  my  birthday,  just  before  you 
came  to  live  with  the  old  folks,  dear.  I 
keep  it  put  away  because  I  am  afraid  it 
will  get  worn  and  soiled.'' 

"But  what  good  does  it  do  t"  have  such 
a  thing  if  you  do  not  use  it?  Suppose  it 
does  get  worn  and  soiled,  it  is  made  to  be 
worn  out!  Besides,  it  will  wear  and  get 
old,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  put  away, 
and  then  what  benefit  is  it  to  any  one 
when  it  is  shut  up  in  a  trunk?  Do  j'ou 
not  like  to  see  pretty  things  around  you, 
grandma?" 

"Oh!  I  do  not  know,"  the  old  lady 
answered  doubtfully;  "it  seems  a  good 
deal  like  vanity  for  me  to  use  such  gay 
articles." 

'Now  see  here,"  and  the  young  girl 
turned  her  grandmother's  face  toward  the 
window;  "did  you  ever  behold  anything 
gayer  than  the  sweet  flowers  you  have  in 
your  garden,  and  the  autumn,  and  even 
the  winter  shrubs  and  leaves,  and  icicles  in 
their  purity  and  grandeur?  God  made 
them  too,  and  so  I  know  He  approves  of 
us  having  pretty  things  aroutid  us.  Why, 
grandma,  everything  in  nature  pleases  the 
eye  and  gladdens  the  heart.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  keep  only  ugly  ob- 
jects inside  our  houses?" 

Mrs.  Loomis  was  silenced,  though  not 
yet  entirely  convinced,  and  her  grand- 
daughter went  on:  "Of  course  anything 
can  be  carried  to  extremes,  but  the  love  of 
having  a  few  pretty  things  for  our  every- 
day eyes  was  given  to  us  by  our   Maker. 
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Does  not  grandpa  like  beauty  in  the  house 
as  well  as  in  the  garden?''  she  added,  sud- 
denly, as  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  her. 

"I  really  have  not  tried  him  much  of 
late  years,  child.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  wonderfully  fond  of  it." 

"Then  let  us  try  him  now,"  and  Lottie 
looked  thoughtfully  around  the  room  that 
was  bare  of  anything  like  orniment.  "If 
you  do  not  care  for  them,  let  us  have 
pretty  things,  for  grandpa's  sake.  I  just 
feel  sure  he  will  be  pleased.  May  I  do 
what  I  can?'' 

"Yes,  but  not  too  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Loomis,  a  little  anxiously. 

"Why,  of  course,  not  too  much,"  re- 
peated Lottie,  gravely;  "I  do  not  like  a 
house  all  cluttered  up  with  splendid  noth- 
ingness, or  a  floor  so  full  of  fancy  rugs  that 
you  cannot  step  without  catching  your 
feet,  or  aircastles  that  you  knock  your 
head  against  every  time  you  move.  We 
want  things  somewhat  tasteful,  that  is  all. 
Now  let  me  see — this  silk  quilt  will  go  on 
your  bed — have  you  any  more  birthday 
gifts  put  away?  I  surmise  that  you  have, 
grandma  dear." 

"There's  a  fancy  arrangement  that  hung 
on  John's  chair,  but  I  took  it  ofiF  because 
I  was  afraid  his  head  would  soil  it."  As 
she  spoke,  grandma  went  to  the  closet  and 
brought  to  light  a  pretty  slumber  cushion. 

"Just  the  thing!  Why,  how  nice  and 
comfortable  it  looks.  That  must  go  on, 
certainly.  If  he  wears  it  out  and  no  more 
appears,  I'll  make  him  another  myself." 

By  this  time  grandma  had  become 
slightly  interested  in  the  improvements, 
for  she  was  beginning  to  look  around  for 
more  decoration.  There  were  a  number 
of  pretty  things,  the  existence  of  which 
she  had  entirely  forgotten,  so  carefully  had 
they  been  laid  away  out  of  sii<ht.  These 
were  called  upon  to  do  their  duty  now, 
and  as  Lottie  went  around  giving  a  touch 
here  and  there;  removing  articles  that  were 
neither  of  an   ornamental   or  useful    char- 


acter, and  substituting  *he  aforementioned 
treasures,  the  whole  house  put  on  a  new 
apperaance,  and  grandma  realized  it  and 
was  glad. 

"A\'hat  next?"  cried  Lottie,  who  was 
highly  elated  over  her  success.  "Oh!  I 
know.  When  you  opened  that  drawer,  I 
saw  the  prettiest  silver  comb.  You  must 
wear  that  tonight,  at  least!" 

"Now,  child,  do  you  not  think  it  a  little 
too  vain  to  decorate  myself?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Consider  the  lilies, 
grandma.  Now  I'm  going  to  make  grand- 
pa think  he  is  courting  you  again." 

That  evening  when  Grandpa  Loomis 
came  in  tired  from  work,  he  stopped  on 
the  threshold  for  a  moment  to  wipe  his 
feet.  When  he  raised  his  eyes,  thej' 
opened  wide  and  the  weary  look  on  his 
face  gave  way  to  a  pleased  expression. 
"Why,  it  looks  nice  here,"  he  said,  smil- 
ingly, "expecting  anybody?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Lottie,  readily,  "we 
have  been  expecting  somebody,  and  the 
somebody  came,  and  she  led  the  old 
gentleman  to  the  miiror.  "There  is  the 
guest  we  expected,  and  if  he  is  not  good 
enough  to  fix  up  for.  no  one  is." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  he  said,  with  a  de- 
lighted surprise.     "I  will  call  often." 

And  when  grandma  saw  the  comfort  he 
took  in  resting  his  head  on  the  soft  pil- 
low and  his  feet  on  the  plush  foot-stool, 
the  while  his  eyes  wandered  around  ad- 
miringly from  one  pretty  thing  to  another, 
she  decided  that  it  was  worth  wl  ile  to 
wear  them  all  out  for  grandpa's  sake. 

Add  lit  ed. 

IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TONIGHT. 

If  I  Blioiild  die  tdiiight, 

My  friciidp  would  look  upon  my  qiiirt  face 

Hcforc  they  laid  it  in  its  rcstiii^-pliico, 

And  deem  tliat  dcalli  tiad  left  it  alinosl  fair; 

And  laying;  Biiow-wliitt?  How  its  a);ainKt  my  hair, 

Wonid  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness, 

And  fold  my  hande  with  lingering  caress, — 

I'oor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  tonight! 
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If  I  ehonld  di^  tonight, 

My    frit'iuis    would    call    to   mind    with    lovin}; 

thought, 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hands  had  wrought, 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said. 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped; 
The  memory  of  my  sellishness  and  pride, 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  tonight. 

If  I  should  die  tonight. 

Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to 

me. 
Recalling  other  days,  remorsefully; 
The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upim  me  as  of  yore,  perchance. 
And  soften  in  the  old  familiar  way — 
For  who   would  war  with   dumb,   unconscious 

clay? 
So  I  must  rest,  forgiven  of  all  tonight, 

Oh,  friends!     I  pray  tonight. 

Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow; 

The  way  is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them  now. 

Think  gently  of  me:  I  am  travel-worn; 

My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 

Forgive,  oh,  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead! 

When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 

The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  tonight. 

Belle  Eugenia  Smith. 


A  CHILDREN'S  LETTER. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

We  now  reached  the  old  homestead,  and 
after  brotherly  greeting,  refreshments  and 
a  social  evening  together,  the  old  family 
Bible  was  opened,  a  chapter  read  and 
prayer  offered,  just  as  my  dear  old  father 
did  in  days  of  long  ago.  I  was  then  shown 
to  the  little  bedroom  that  I  claimed  in 
boyhood,  and  there,  with  only  the  song 
of  the  cricket  and  the  gentle  rustle  of  the 
locust  leaves  outside  ray  window,  I  was 
soon  in  the  land  of  slumber. 

But  what  do  you  suppose  happened  later 
in  the  night,  say  about  two  o'clock?  Why 
I  was  suddenly  and  startlingly  awakened. 
I  could  not  imagine  for  a  while  just  where 
I  was,  for  close  at  hand  were  the  hideous 
shrieks  and  screechings  of  some  living 
creature.     What  could  it  be?      I  raised  up 


and  peered  about  the  room;  then  I  knew 
where  I  was,  and  then  again  the  screech- 
ing sounds  came  to  my  ear,  and  I  realized 
that  all  came  from  a  little  innocent 
screech-owl  which  was  sitting  upon  a  limb 
of  a  tree  near  my  window.  But  how  odd 
it  sounded! 

My  dear  children,  you  may  not  know  the 
effect  of  a  midnight  awakening  to  those  of 
maturer  years,  for  you  are  care-free  and  life 
seems  a  glorious  dream,  as  I  am  happy 
to  know.  But  in  later  years  you  will  real- 
ize that  many  thoughts  will  come  to  you 
when  awake  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight 
hour.     For  it  is  true  that 

"Oft  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me." 

And  the  night  I  was  awakened  did  not 
prove  an  exception.  I  thought  of  the 
screech-owl  that  sat  on  a  limb  of  the  old 
walnut  tree  near  the  spring,  where  we 
used  to  swing;  how  in  boyhood  I  walked 
around  and  around  it  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  see  it  turn  its  head  back  to  the  starting 
point.  I  thought  of  the  screech-owl  that 
used  to  sit  for  days  in  winter  and  look  out 
of  the  door  of  his  home — a  hollow  limb  in 
the  old  apple  tree.  And  I  thought  of  the 
owl  that  was  sitting  upon  a  chairback  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  at  my  Libonia  home 
years  ago,  when  the  young  ladies  who  oc- 
cupied the  room,  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  it  sat  while  they  pondered 
what  to  do,  every  little  while  nodding  to 
them  in  a  knowing  way,  like  the  men  in 
Rip-van-winkle's  Mountain  Forest,  as  if 
to  say  "Good  morning." 

I  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
There  in  the  moonlight  the  little  intruder 
sat  on  the  old  locust  tree — the  tree  which 
sheltered  me  from  the  sun  in  early  boy- 
hood, as  I  prepared  my  le=sons  for  the 
coming  school  day;  the  tree  under  which 
we  gathered  for  a  fond  mother's  instruc- 
tions on    pleasant    Sabbath  evenings    of 
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long  ago.  How  it  has  grown,  and  how 
full  of  vigor  it  is  still,  notwithstanding  the 
father  and  mother  who  delighted  in  the 
old  home,  its  inmates  and  surroundings, 
have  long  since  glept  beneath  the  sod  of 
the  little  church  yard  not  far  distant. 

Beyond  the  locust  was  the  old  garden 
that  once  glowed  with  rows  of  brilliant 
bloom.  In  the  moonlight  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  saw  the  garden  in  its  old  time 
beauty,  with  its  stately  ranks,  its  smooth, 
clean  piths,  its  bowers  and  its  bloom. 
Beyond  the  garden  was  the  barn,  standing 
in  bold  relief  against  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain,  and  by  the  barn  was  the 
orchard,  where,  with  brothers  and  sisters 
we  oft-times  played.  Ah  yes,  in  the  silence 
of  that  night  I  recounted  many  a  joy;  I 
reviewed  many  a  happy  experience;  I 
lived  again  in  memory,  and  recalled  events 
which  afforded  me  many  a  happy  hour. 
But  dear  children,  "life  is  not  an  empty 
•dream."  There  is  a  mission,  a  corner  for 
everyone.  Early  in  life  is  the  time  to  fit 
yourself  for  life's  work.  The  days  of  respon- 
sibility will  come  to  you  all,  and  you  will 
never  regret  the  effort  you  make  to  prepare 
for  it.  Decide  upon  your  occupation  as 
earjy  as  you  can,  and  bend  all  your  ener- 
gies toward  it.  Let  nature  teach  you  her 
important  lessons,  and  furnish  you  em- 
ployment, as  you  prepare  for  your  life 
work.  In  later  years  you  will  then  recall 
your  early  life  with  pleasure,  and  the 
memories  that  are  stored  will  add  to  your 
enjoyment  when  you  reach  the  mature 
years  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Tlw  Editor. 

Park's  Flotal  Mdi/azini'  (kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  our  home  friend,  C.  R.  Savage.) 

THE  LETTER  BOX. 

Letter  and  Answer  to  Charade.     Thankful  for 
Thankigiving  Day. 

Salt  I.,\k-k  City,  Nov.  IS,  1907. 
I  will  begin  this  letter  to  the  Juvenile 


by  wishing  everybody  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year.  And  now  I  will 
answer  the  charades  in  the  Novenber  15 
Letter-Box.  The  answer  to  Avery  N'eotta 
Campbell's  charade  is,  "Honor  your  pa- 
rents." Jessie  Griffith's  has  several  an- 
swers, with  some  help  I  have  found  them 
all  out  and  will  give  them,  if  there  is  room 
I  hope  they  will  be  printed.  1.  "A  priest 
in  the  olden  time,''  Eli.  2.  One  name  fur 
a  buffoon  is  zany,  half  of  it  is  za.  3. 
Bethel  is  a  place  of  prayer  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  two-thirds  of  it  is  heth.  4. 
Cromlech  is  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
altar  built  of  stone,  half  of  it  is  Croni.  5. 
Not  sick,  but  quite  well.  The  whole  name 
of  the  Lady  Protectress  was  Elizabeth 
Cromwell. 

As  Thanksgiving  day,  will  soon  be  here, 
and  I  shall  not  go  to  wcrk,  but  can  stay  at 
home  and  read  and  write,  I  am  thankful 
for  such  a  good  day,  and  that  I  can  have 
a  good  dinner,  which  I  hope  everyone  will 
have  and  enjoy. 

George  H.  Llynngard. 

■« 

Likes  Her  Own  Country  Best. 

Mesa,  Arizona. 
I  have  read  a  book  about  big  people  and 
little  people  of  other  lands.  I  like  the  land 
we  live  in  best  of  all.  We  live  in  a  warm 
country.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter and  we  have  never  seen  s.iow.  S:inta 
Claus  cannot  come  to  us  in  a  sleigh-  Figs, 
dates,  lemons  and  oranges  grow  here.  The 
oranges  will  be  ripe  soon.  P.ipa  is  plant- 
ing his  grain  now,  and  it  will  j  ro  v  all  win- 
ter. My  grandma  Lewis  was  one  of  the 
Utah  pioneers.  She  is  seventy-six  years 
old.  Whenever  sh('  goes  away  she  an- 
swers all  the  letters  her  children  and  grand- 
children write  to  her.  Papa  has  been 
stake  superintendent  of  the  Sutidiy  .Schools 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  released 
now  because  he  is  a  Seventy.  Brother  L. 
R.  Gibbons  will  take  his  place. 

Anna  M.  Lewis. 


LAUGH.   AND   THE   WORLD   LAUGHS  WITH   YOU. 


Properly  Seasoned, 

It  made  the  yoiinf;  recruit  hot. 

No  wonder  he  was  fhiptered, 
The  foeiiian  peppered  Inin  willi  .-^hot, 

Right  after  he  was  mustered. 

— Ihe  Catholic Stdiidurd  and  Junes. 


At  His  Trade. 

Judge— What  is  vour  trade? 

Prisoner  (who  wascaught  in  a  gambling-house 
raid) — I'm  a  locksmith. 

Judge  -What  were  you  doing  in  there  when 
the  police  entered? 

Prisoner — 1  was  making  a  bolt  for  the  door. 
— N.   Y.  Mail  and  Express. 


A  Wise  Mother. 

During  a  certain  battle  the  colonel  of  an  Irish 
regiment  noticed  that  one  of  the  men  was  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  him,  and  followed  him 
everywhere  At  length  he  remarked,  "Well, 
my  man,    you  have  stuck  by  me  well  today." 

'Yes,  sorr,,'  replied  Pat.  "Shure  it  was  me 
mother  said  to  me,  says  she,  "Just  you  stick  to 
the  colonel,  Patrick,  me  bhoy,  and  you'll  be  all 
roight.      Them  colone's  never  gets  hurted." 


The   Woman   in  Business. 

She  handed  in  a  check  payable  to  Susan  H. 
Smith.  The  cashier,  who  was  a  German,  not- 
iced that  she  had  endorsed  it  Susan  Smith,  and 
gave  it  back  with  a  polite  "You  haf  forgotten 
the  'H.'  "  Overcome  with  confusion,  she  mur- 
mured, "Excuse  me,"  and  wrote  below  the  en- 
dorsement, "Age  23." — Lippincott' s . 


A  Direct  Question 

"I  SAY,  Sububs,  how  long  is  it  between  the 
train  we're  going  to  miss  and  the  one  we'll 
have  to  wait  for?" 

All  the  Same  to  Him. 

One  of  a  party  of  men  left  his  corner  seat  in 
an  already  crowded  railway  car,  to  go  in  search 
of  something  to  eat,  leaving  a  rug  to  reserve  his 
place.  On  returning  he  found  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rug  and  the  protests  of  his  fellow  passengers 
the  seat  had  been  usurped  by  a  woman  clad 
in  handsome  clothes.  VVith  flashing  eyes  she 
turned  upon  him: 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  that  1  am  one  of  the  di- 
rectors' wives?" 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  "were  you  the  direct- 
or's only  wife  I  should  still  protest. — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


THE    MURPHY    FAMILY. 


KBgaaeauaaaasxxstsssiisesis^^ 


Ideal  gifts  for  Christmas 

Et  prices  that  hape  never  Dcctt  Known  In  this  city 

We  havo  spared  nplther  time  nor  expense  In  Rettlne 
together  the  most  beautiful  asso  tment  <  f  •  xqulslte 
arilcles  for  yourChrlstujas  »^li  ctlcn.  and  have  marked 
them  to  be  sold  to  you  Ht  marveioisly  low  prices,  vir- 
tually d  viding  profits  wlih  >  (^u.  It  yu  cannot  visit 
our  store,  send  for  our  benutltul  Illustrated  Catalog  of 
bargains.  Uoyour  Chrl-'inias  shopping  early;  a  small 
deposit  vylll  secure  any  article  you  want. 

26  main  Street 

Salt  Eakt  €ity 


]ol)n  Dayncs  ^  $cn$ 
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Established  is62 


DeBouzek-Kuntze  Co. 


SCOOBKOSI     TO 


SAkTiAKH 
CITY 


-■■'-■ -    Fnvft 

LDvelup«  bu'i  kll  QLULf  kjniia   A  CAtLDf 

au<l   Precotum   Artlcio.     Bampltt  Albun 

C»nJs  and  IllpirWt  rrniitun   Lli-t.  »ll  foi  t 

>.  OL' UiO\P.:*' > ' "  ■  ■  •  ■' ■  ■  ^  ■■  I>12, OQia 


SCLNIC   LINE  OF   IHt    >VOR.  D. 


The  only  tranecontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Spi  ings  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world 
I .  A.  ftenton.  GeinTal   A^enf 


Isaac  Pitman's  Pre  emlDent  bhortlidDd.    ^^A^  .^^^-  Yo^ng  and  ns- 

10  to  14  years  of  age  la  the  best  time  to  learn  it.        ^  €/    '°g  generation. 

Complete  Coune  $20.    Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
JAMES  D.  STIRLING,     14  N.   Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HEALTH  PRESERVERS 

Is  a  title  that  can  be  appropriately 
applied  to  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  ^hoes. 

They   keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry 
and  wear  excellently.    Ask  for  them. 

MOUNTAINEER  Overalls  arc  Honestly  Made, 
Don't  Rip      -    •      Wear  Like  Leather. 


jT«^  ^00^     *100  YEARS  OF  MoR^OMSM" 

Reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  for  Sunday  School  workers  or  Quorum  membera 
in  quanities  of  Six  or  more 

Send  your  order  to   Deseret  Sunday  School  Inion,  44  E.  So.  Temple. 

Fuenti  Class  Leaflets  for  Roy.  and  Dec,  are  now  printed.    16  cents  per  Dozen. 
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There's  Comfort,  Fase  and  Satisfaction 
in  tlie  Andrews'  dtsk. 


School  Boardi  wl'l  do  wcH  to  coinuU  u»  on  School  FurnUuft 

Our  liy Klenlc desks  nro  without  a  superior.  They 
come  In  different  sizes,  and  are  made  to  last. 
Our  prices,  too,  will  mean  a  neat  baring  to  you 

We    ca'ry    cvtrylhlnj    known    In   School    Room    Supplies 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

H.  Dinwoodcy  Furniture  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  1907 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stage  point.. the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  in  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  ni^'ht  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists 

NO  BGTfER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 

D.  E,  BURLEY,  D.  S    SPENCER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Asst.  Gen.  Past.  Agt 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Go  to 

Benr  ett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SAL1  LAKE  CITY 

Par  what  Infermatlon  yau  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of    doing   bueinesg. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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Utter  Ruin 

stares  many  a  family  Ih  the  face  when  homo 
and  I  ouseliold  effects  are  licked  up  by  the 
tlimes.  A  little  economy  here,  a  llnie  saving 
there  and  the  p-.  miumson  a  aood  Ore  polcy 
are  p;ild,  and  \on'll  havi-  somethlns  with  which 
to  beiiln  all  over  It  your  propeny,  real  and  per- 
sonal, gops  up  In  smoke.  Losses  paid  wicli  ex- 
ceeding prom   tltude. 

HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  UTAH 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  General  Agents 

20-26  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


ONLY 


$56.2 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


$2.50  Monthly 

Frcigfht  Paid  to  Yoor  Statioa  if  in  Ut^. 


VRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

1G9-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.Ut&h 

I.  I.  DATNSS,  JR.,  laoager. 


Ion  can  secnre  any  of  tbe  Charch  Publications 
Book  Stoie,  44  E.  Sontti  Temple  Street. 


In  print  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Dnloo 
Orders  filled  tbe  same  day  as  reielTed 


